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CORONAVIRUS OUTBREAK 


Trims slim 

Soldiers wait hours for haircuts as barber shops 
and gyms reopen at Camp Humphreys pages 


Maj. Bernard Bunal gets a 
haircut at Camp Humphreys, 
South Korea, after waiting 
for more than two hours 
on Saturday. Barbershops 
have reopened after being 
closed for nearly three weeks 
because of the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

Matthew Keeler 

Stars and Stripes 


Reports: Many have had coronavirus with no symptoms 


By Marilynn Marchione 

Assiociated Press 

A flood of new research suggests that far 
more people have had the coronavirus with¬ 
out any symptoms, fueling hope that it will 
turn out to be much less lethal than originally 
feared. 

While that’s clearly good news, it also means 
it’s impossible to know who around you may be 


Online: Get the latest news 
on the coronavirus outbreak 

stripes.com/coronavirus 

contagious. That complicates decisions about 
returning to work, school and normal life. 

In the last week, reports of silent infections 
have come from a homeless shelter in Bos¬ 


ton, a U.S. Navy aircraft carrier, pregnant 
women at a New York hospital, several Euro¬ 
pean countries and California. 

The head of the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention says 25% of infected 
people might not have symptoms. The vice 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. 
John Hyten, thinks it may be as high as 60% 
to 70% among military personnel. 

SEE SYMPTOMS ON PAGE 5 


Toxic chemicals 
225 times over 
safe levels at US 
base in Germany 

By Marcus Kloeckner, 
Immanuel Johnson 
and Karin Zeitvogel 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Ger¬ 
many — Toxic chemicals known 
as PFAS are present in soil at dis¬ 
used firefighting training sites at 
Katterbach Kaserne in Bavaria 
at levels up to 225 times higher 
than what’s considered safe, a 
U.S. Army report published by 
German officials said. 

Levels in groundwater near 
the same sites are also signifi¬ 
cantly elevated and could pose 
a health threat if no action is 
taken to prevent the pollutants 
from seeping into water sources, 
such as wells, that supply drink¬ 
ing water to some neighborhoods 
near the base, said the report, 
which the Army commissioned to 
determine how to remediate the 
problem. 

But the risk to people, includ¬ 
ing some 8,400 Americans who 
live on Katterbach or nearby, suf¬ 
fering from the health impacts 
caused by PFAS, including an in¬ 
creased risk for cancer and birth 
defects, was low, base spokes¬ 
woman Dani Johnson said, citing 
the report. 

Contaminated soil was found 
“only inside the airfield fence 
in the vicinity of the former 
fire training pit,” and the base’s 
drinking water comes from the 
city of Ansbach, not from wells, 
Johnson said. An analysis in No¬ 
vember found Ansbach’s water 
to be well within Bavarian safety 
levels. 

SEE TOXIC ON PAGE 4 


Actions are being 
taken to address 
PFAS contamination 
on bases around the 
world, including in 
Europe, according to 
an Army statement. 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 

Google, Facebook will have to pay for news in Australia 


By Edward Johnson 

Bloomberg 

Google and Facebook will be 
forced to pay media companies 
in Australia for publishing their 
news under what the government 
says is a world-first mandatory 
code of conduct. 

Treasurer Josh Frydenberg 
said Monday that negotiations be¬ 
tween the tech giants and tradi¬ 
tional media platforms had failed 
to result in a voluntary arrange¬ 
ment and that the competition 


watchdog would unveil a draft 
code by the end of July. 

Australia’s government has 
pledged to tackle the “power 
imbalance” between the digital 
giants and traditional media, add¬ 
ing to a barrage of global action 
against Google and Facebook. 
Regulators worldwide have been 
trying to loosen the tech giants’ 
grip on advertising, search en¬ 
gines, news, data and elections. 

Frydenberg said the govern¬ 
ment was “very conscious of the 
challenges” of forcing the compa¬ 


nies to pay for news content, after 
efforts in France and Spain had 
failed. 

The announcement is the gov¬ 
ernment’s latest response to a 
sweeping report by the Austra¬ 
lian Competition and Consumer 
Commission that raised concerns 
about the use and storage of per¬ 
sonal data and the erosion of the 
mainstream media. In Decem¬ 
ber, Australia said it would set up 
a special unit within the competi¬ 
tion watchdog to monitor digital 
platforms. 


Military rates 

Euro costs (April 21).$1.06 

Dollar buys (April 21).€0.8962 

British pound (April 21).$1.22 

Japanese yen (April 21).105.00 

South Korean won (April 21).1,190.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar). 0.3776 

British pound.$1.2435 

Canada (Dollar). 1.4063 

China (Yuan). 7.0734 

Denmark (Krone).6.8649 

Egypt (Pound). 15.7485 

Euro.$1.0864/0.9205 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 7.7505 

Hungary (Forint). 326.05 

Israel (Shekel). 3.5637 

Japan (Yen). 107.81 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3114 

Norway (Krone).10.3544 

Philippines (Peso).50.77 

Poland (Zloty).4.16 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 3.7524 

Singapore (Dollar). 1.4221 

South Korea (Won).1,218.11 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9680 

Thailand (Baht).32.49 

Turkey (Lira). 6.9397 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except forthe British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.3.25 

Discount rate.0.25 

Federal funds market rate.0.05 

3-month bill.0.12 

30-year bond.1.28 
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MILITARY/WAR _ 

Russian fighter buzzes US craft for 2nd time 



YouTube/CNE-CNA-C6F 


A Russian SU-35 fighter, shown here, cut within 25 feet of a Navy P-8A submarine reconnaissance plane 
on Sunday, U.S. Navy Forces Europe-Africa said. 

* [Last week’s Russian encounter] was 
probably something that was more along 
the lines of unprofessional, f 

Gen. Tod Wolters 

U.S. European Command 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — A 
Russian fighter plane on Sunday 
cut within 25 feet of a U.S. mili¬ 
tary aircraft, marking the second 
time in less than a week that un¬ 
safe maneuvers by Russian pilots 
put Navy pilots at risk, the mili¬ 
tary said. 

The incident over the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea involved a 
Russian SU-35 fighter jet con¬ 
ducting two high-speed inter¬ 
cepts of a U.S. P-8A submarine 
reconnaissance plane, U.S. Naval 
Forces Europe-Africa said late 
Sunday, without specifying the 
location. 

While the first intercept was 
judged safe, the second was 
deemed “unsafe and unprofes¬ 
sional due to the SU-35 conduct¬ 
ing a high-speed, high-powered 
maneuver that decreased aircraft 
separation to within 25 feet,” 
NAVEUR said in a statement. 

The encounter exposed the U.S. 
aircraft to wake turbulence and 
jet exhaust, forcing the P-8A to 
“descend to create separation and 
ensure safety of both aircraft,” 
the Navy said. 

Russia’s defense ministry said 
in a statement Monday it scram¬ 
bled a fighter from Hmeymim air 
base in Syria to shadow the U.S. 
aircraft, which it said was flying 
toward Russian military facili¬ 


ties. The defense ministry did not 
address the Navy’s complaint that 
the Russian fighter performed 


unsafe maneuvers. 

On Wednesday, an SU-35 risked 
a midair collision over the Medi¬ 


terranean when it performed an 
inverted high-speed maneuver 25 
feet in front of a Navy P-8A. 

The incidents are part of a re¬ 
cent string of close military en¬ 
counters with adversaries. Earlier 
this month, U.S. Air Force F-22 
fighter jets intercepted a pair of 
Russian maritime patrol planes 
50 miles off the western coast of 
the Aleutian Islands in what mili¬ 
tary officials said at the time was 


a test of U.S. capabilities amid the 
coronavirus pandemic. 

And last week, 11 Iranian mili¬ 
tary vessels moved dangerously 
close to several American ships 
conducting operations in the 
northern Persian Gulf, the Navy 
said. 

On Thursday, U.S. European 
Command’s Gen. Tod Wolters 
told reporters that last week’s en¬ 
counter with the Russians over 
the Mediterranean appeared to 
be more about the actions of one 
air crew rather than a strategy 
aimed at testing American com¬ 
bat capabilities. 

“I’ve studied the intent, and my 
conclusion at this point is that it 
was probably something that was 
more along the lines of unprofes¬ 
sional as opposed to deliberate,” 
Wolters said. 

Sunday’s incident occurred in 
international airspace where the 
P-8A was operating within inter¬ 
national law and did nothing to 
provoke the Russian response, 
the Navy said. 

“The unnecessary actions of 
the Russian SU-35 pilot were in¬ 
consistent with good airmanship 
and international flight rules, se¬ 
riously jeopardizing the safety of 
flight of both aircraft,” NAVEUR 
said. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Afghan officials: Taliban attacks on checkpoints kill 29 


By Rahim Faiez 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — A wave of Tal¬ 
iban attacks on checkpoints across Afghan¬ 
istan has killed 29 members of the security 
forces, officials said Monday. 

In northern Takhar province, 19 securi¬ 
ty personnel were killed in a battle Sunday 
night in the district of Khwaja Ghor, ac¬ 
cording to Jawad Hqjri, spokesman for the 
provincial governor. The Taliban fled the 


scene after reinforcement arrived, Hajri 
added. 

Meanwhile, in northern Balkh province, 
a Taliban attack on Sunday morning in the 
Sholgara district killed seven, according to 
Adil Shah Adil, spokesman for the provin¬ 
cial police chief. A child was caught in the 
crossfire and wounded during the attack, 
which also killed five Taliban, he added. 

And in western Badghis province, the 
Taliban struck an army checkpoint early 


on Sunday morning, killing three soldiers 
and wounding 10, said Tahsel Haideri, 
spokesman for the provincial police chief. 

The Taliban, who have not claimed re¬ 
sponsibility for the attacks, and President 
Ashraf Ghani’s government in Kabul are 
in the process of exchanging prisoners as 
part of a peace deal signed by the U.S. and 
the Taliban at the end of February in Doha, 
Qatar. 

The release of up to 5,000 Taliban pris¬ 


oners and 1,000 government officials held 
captive by the insurgents ahead of intra- 
Afghan negotiations is a condition of the 
U.S.-Taliban deal. 

At the heart of most of the talks, say Tal¬ 
iban and U.S. officials, is the demand for a 
reduction of violence. The Taliban have not 
been attacking U.S. and NATO troops since 
the agreement was signed but has struck 
Afghan forces in outlying areas. Washing¬ 
ton wants a reduction in those attacks. 


Report: Germany to order 45 US fighter 
aircraft to replace its 1970s’ Tornados 


By Marcus Kloeckner 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — Germany will buy 45 fighter 
aircraft from the United States to 
replace its aging Tornado fighter- 
bombers, a German media report 
said. 

In an email sent last week to 
Defense Secretary Mark Esper, 
Defense Minister Annegret 
Kramp-Karrenbauer said Berlin 
has decided to buy 30 F/A-18E/F 
Super Hornets and 15 EA-18G 
Growlers to replace its 45 Tor¬ 
nados, Der Spiegel news maga¬ 
zine reported Sunday. The Super 
Hornet and Growler are made by 
American manufacturer Boeing. 


Neither the German nor U.S. 
government immediately con¬ 
firmed Spiegel’s report Monday. 

It was unclear if the German 
air force would procure only the 
U.S. aircraft or if it planned to 
also purchase Eurofighter Ty¬ 
phoons, made by a consortium 
led by Airbus. 

During a visit to Washington in 
September, Kramp-Karrenbauer 
said the aircraft chosen to replace 
the Tornado, which has been in 
service since the 1970s, must 
“seamlessly” fill the aging fleet’s 
dual role — serving as a fighter- 
bomber in conventional warfare 
and maintaining the capability to 
carry the American B61 nuclear 


gravity bomb, the German Coun¬ 
cil for Foreign Policy said in a 
February brief. 

Although none of the jets in the 
running to replace the Tornado 
are dual capability aircraft, the 
U.S. government told the Ger¬ 
mans that the U.S. fighter jet could 
be certified more rapidly than the 
Typhoon to carry the B61, as re¬ 
quired by NATO, several media 
reports said last month. 

The Growlers, which have 
“sensors that can shut down an 
adversary’s ground radars during 
aerial operations,” would replace 
the Tornados’ electronic warfare 
capabilities, Spiegel said. 

The Tornado’s replacement 



Stars and Stripes 


The German military will buy 30 American Super Hornets and 15 
F-18 Growlers to replace what remains of its aging fleet of Tornado 
jets, German news magazine Der Spiegel reported, Sunday. 


would be a stopgap measure be¬ 
fore the planned introduction in 
the next decade of the Future 
Combat Air System, a sixth-gen¬ 


eration multirole jet made by a 
consortium of French, Spanish 
and German companies. 

kloeckner.marcus@stripes.com 
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Army pledges 
on-post day care 
improvements 



Georgios Moumoulidis/U.S. Army 

Civilian firefighters from U.S. Army Europe take part in annual training at the Urlas Firefighting Training 
Center in Ansbach, Germany, in 2015. 

Toxic: Firefighting chemicals found near 
housing, school and training area on base 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The polluted sites are around 
a quarter of a mile away from 
base housing and around 700 feet 
from the elementary school play¬ 
ground, but neither is “routinely 
transited” and one of the train¬ 
ing areas was paved over in the 
1980s, she said. 

Fine particles of PFAS have 
been found in topsoil and on 
grass at the sites, according to the 
report. But grass samples “taken 
between the school/housing area 
and the airfield did not detect any 
PFAS,” Johnson said. 

A risk assessment conducted 
at the sites found that “the risk 
of direct human exposure to the 
PFAS contaminants via ingestion 
or inhalation and associated ad¬ 
verse health effects is very low,” 
Johnson said. 

Particles found at the sites 
could, however, contaminate 
farms if they are picked up and 
carried by the wind or drafts 
created by helicopters, the re¬ 
port warned. But the risk of the 
chemicals spreading to farmland 
was low and the base has a plan 
in place, including regular lawn¬ 
mowing and controlled burns, to 
minimize the risk of contamina¬ 
tion, it said. 

PFAS, or per- and polyfluo- 
roalkyl substances, make fire¬ 
fighting foams more effective 
at extinguishing fuel fires, the 
Defense Department said on its 
website. They were added to the 
foams after a blaze tore through 
the aircraft carrier USS Forrest- 
al in 1967, killing more than 130 
sailors and nearly destroying the 
ship, it said. 

In the decades since then, 
PFAS-containing foams have 
been found to be a major source 
of contamination at military 


bases where firefighting training 
occurs, the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency said. 

A Pentagon task force has been 
working since July to find ways to 
eliminate use of PFAS, better un¬ 
derstand their impact and fulfill 
the DOD’s cleanup responsibili¬ 
ties, deputy assistant secretary 
of defense for environment Mau¬ 
reen Sullivan told a congressional 
hearing earlier this year. 

The estimated cost of reme¬ 
diation at Katterbach has been 
blacked out in the report, but the 
Pentagon has said that the price 
tag to tackle PFAS pollution on 
hundreds of bases around the 
world will be at least $3 billion. 

Unspecified sums have been 
made available for the Army to 
fix the contamination problem 
at Katterbach, officials said in 
August when a previous report 
was released. That study failed 
to meet Army standards, in part 
because it did not recommend 
remediation methods, Johnson 
said. 

A “technically robust” report 
that proposed several fixes was 
submitted to the Army in De¬ 
cember, Johnson said. A Ger¬ 
man version was sent to officials 
in Ansbach and Bavaria, and the 
English original was sent to the 
Army Environmental Command 
in Texas, she said. 

The AEC will award a remedi¬ 
ation contract after it finishes re¬ 
viewing the report, Johnson said. 

Ansbach posted the report on 
its website earlier this month. 
The city said that it was obligated 
by Bavaria’s Environment Infor¬ 
mation Act to publish the report 
after the Army missed a March 31 
publication deadline, city spokes¬ 
woman Anne Ziegler said. 

The Army let the German 
deadline pass, in part because it 


considered discussing remedia¬ 
tion publicly to be outside its au¬ 
thority, Johnson said. 

Ansbach politician Boris-Andre 
Meyer of Die Linke, a leftist 
party opposed to the U.S. mili¬ 
tary presence in Germany, said 
that because the Army has been 
slow to take action, “The poison 
has contaminated Ansbach’s wa¬ 
ters and soil... [and] we are con¬ 
fronted with a huge remediation 
problem.” 

But the Army, which launched 
investigations into PFAS at Kat¬ 
terbach in 2017, continues to take 
the problem very seriously, John¬ 
son said. 

“We live in these communities; 
this is our home,” she said. “The 
U.S. Army ... is determined to be 
good neighbors and stewards of 
the environment while accom¬ 
plishing its mission to support 
NATO in deterring aggression 
from any potential adversary 
here in Europe.” 

Actions are being taken to ad¬ 
dress PFAS contamination on 
bases around the world, including 
in Europe, an Army statement 
said in November. 

Sometimes called “forever” 
chemicals because they take so 
long to break down in the envi¬ 
ronment, PFAS have been con¬ 
firmed or are suspected at 678 
military installations in the con¬ 
tinental U.S., Alaska and Hawaii, 
according to an analysis of De¬ 
fense Department data published 
this month by the nonprofit Envi¬ 
ronmental Working Group. That 
number does not include overseas 
bases, EWG spokesman Alex For- 
muzis said. 

kloeckner.marcus@stripes.com 
johnson.immanuel@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Manny_Stripes 
zeitvogel.karin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @StripesZeit 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Army 
is building a 10-year plan to im¬ 
prove its on-post day care servic¬ 
es, which top service leaders told 
lawmakers would include major 
investments during the next five 
years. 

The service plans to brief law¬ 
makers on its strategy to “fix all 
of our [child development cen¬ 
ter] challenges” in the coming 
months, Army Secretary Ryan 
McCarthy and Gen. James Mc- 
Conville, the Army chief of staff, 
wrote last week in response to 
written questions from the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. The 
service runs 184 of the Defense 
Department’s more than 800 on- 
post day cares at its installations 
throughout the world. 

“We are now prioritizing these 
[child development centers] for 
renovation and increased main¬ 
tenance (if needed),” they wrote. 
“We’ve also identified those lo¬ 
cations that need new [day care] 
facilities due to deterioration 
or increased soldier and family 
demand.” 

The Army’s testimony submis¬ 
sion comes as about 70% of its day 
cares have been forced to tempo¬ 
rarily close by the coronavirus 
pandemic. The 30% of facilities 
now open are restricted to use 
only by essential staff who cannot 
work from home, Lt. Gen. Doug¬ 
las Gabram, the service’s instal¬ 
lations chief, said last week. 

It was not immediately clear 
Monday how much money the 
Army intends to pour into the 
child care facilities and initiatives 
during the next five years. Con¬ 
gress authorized the service to 
spend about $50 million on child 
and youth services this year, but 
it is unclear what impact the pan¬ 
demic will have on that spending. 

The military services, includ¬ 
ing the Army, have faced criti¬ 
cism from lawmakers who have 
voiced concerns about long wait¬ 
ing lists for service members to 
enroll their children in day care 
services on bases and a lengthy 
process to hire civilians to work 
in those centers. 

Sens. Mazie Hirono, D-Ha- 
waii, and Doug Jones, D-Ala., 
were among the lawmakers to ex¬ 
press concerns with the Army’s 
handling of its day care issues 
in their written questions. The 
questions were submitted to Mc¬ 


Carthy and McConville in lieu of 
an actual hearing amid the pan¬ 
demic to examine the Army’s 
fiscal year 2021 budget request. 
But after the single attempt at a 
so-called “paper hearing” with 
the Army leaders last month, the 
Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee ultimately chose not to con¬ 
tinue them. 

Hirono questioned the decision 
by Army leaders to include a re¬ 
quest for $65 million for new child 
care facilities and playgrounds 
at Schofield Barracks and Fort 
Shafter in her home state in the 
service’s unfunded priorities 
list instead of its annual budget 
submission. 

“Access to safe, affordable 
child care is an important quality 
of life issue for families,” Hirono 
wrote. 

In his questions, Jones chal¬ 
lenged the Army’s decision to cut 
funding to its child and youth ser¬ 
vices programs in its 2021 budget 
request, despite an assessment 
that the service would need more 
child care spaces next year. 

McCarthy and McConville re¬ 
sponded that they were not able 
to adjust their funding request 
in time to update their budget 
submission after officials deter¬ 
mined the service would likely 
see an increase in need for child 
services in 2021. But they prom¬ 
ised improvements, nonetheless. 

The leaders wrote that they 
have cut into the length of time it 
takes to hire child care workers, 
including military spouses. Staff¬ 
ing at child and youth centers has 
increased from 79% in 2018 to 
about 86% due to simpler hiring 
practices. 

Among those new practices is 
an initiative that allows individu¬ 
als transferring from one instal¬ 
lation to another to quickly move 
into a new job at their next loca¬ 
tion. McCarthy and McConville 
wrote that the initiative has cut 
about two weeks, typically, from 
that transfer process and now has 
been used by 140 military spous¬ 
es and 107 civilian staffers at day 
cares since October. 

In their written statements, 
they also pledged higher pay for 
their child care providers “to be 
competitive with civilian care 
providers.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


* Access to safe, affordable child care is an 
important quality of life issue for families, f 

Sen. Mazie Hirono 

D-Hawaii 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Symptoms: Estimations of 
number of infections may be 
off by ‘huge, huge numbers’ 



Manu Fernandez/AP 


Health workers hold a moment of silence Monday to remember Joaquin Diaz, the hospital’s chief of 
surgery who died of COVID-19, at La Paz hospital in Madrid. The Spanish government is starting to 
relax confinement measures to contain the coronavirus outbreak, trying to re-activate the economy after 
a two-week freeze. 

Boeing to resume production, 
parts of Europe slowly reopen 


Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Boeing and a 
small number of other manufac¬ 
turers around the U.S. geared up 
Monday to resume production 
this week amid pressure from 
President Donald Trump to re¬ 
open the economy and resistance 
from governors who warn there 
is not enough testing yet to keep 
the coronavirus in check. 

Boeing, one of the Pacific 
Northwest’s biggest employers, 
said it will put about 27,000 peo¬ 
ple back to work building passen¬ 
ger jets at its Seattle-area plants, 
with virus-slowing precautions in 
place, including face masks and 
staggered shift times. Bobcat, a 
farm equipment manufacturer, 
announced it will resume produc¬ 
tion with about 600 employees in 
Bismarck, N.D. 

Elsewhere around the world, 
step-by-step reopenings were un¬ 
derway in Europe, where the cri¬ 
sis has begun to ebb in places like 
Italy, Spain and Germany. Parts 
of the continent are perhaps 
weeks ahead of the U.S. in the 
trajectory of the disease, which 
has killed over 160,000 people 
worldwide. 

The reopenings of certain in¬ 
dustries is the U.S. are meager 
compared with the more than 22 
million American thrown out of 
work by the crisis. 

Businesses that start operating 
again are likely to engender good 
will with the Trump administra¬ 
tion at a time when it is doling out 
billions to companies for econom¬ 
ic relief. The president has been 
agitating to restart the economy, 
egging on protesters against 
Democratic governors. 

But reopening carries major 
risks, especially since people can 


spread the virus without even 
knowing they are infected. Many 
governors say they lack the test¬ 
ing supplies they need and warn 
that if they reopen their econo¬ 
mies too soon, they could get hit 
by a second wave of infections. 

The death toll in the U.S., the 
worst-hit country by far, was more 
than 40,000 with over 750,000 
confirmed infections, according 
to a tally by Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity of government reports. 
The true figures are believed to 
be much higher, in part because 
of limited testing and difficulties 
in counting the dead. 

On Monday, Dr. Anthony Fauci, 
the government’s top infectious- 
disease expert, warned: “Unless 
we get the virus under control, 
the real recovery economically is 
not going to happen.” 

“If you jump the gun and go 
into a situation where you have 
a big spike, you’re going to set 
yourself back. So, as painful as 
it is to go by the careful guide¬ 
lines of gradually phasing into a 
reopening, it’s going to backfire,” 
he said on ABC’s “Good Morning 
America.” 

In the past few days, Florida 
gave the OK for beaches to reopen, 
and Texas on Monday began a 
week of slow reopenings, starting 
off with state parks. Later, stores 
will be allowed to offer curbside 
service. 

Washington state was the first 
in the nation to see a spike in 
cases and enacted strict shut¬ 
down orders that helped control 
the virus. Europe was likewise 
ahead of the U.S. on the curve. 

The global game plan is to open 
up but maintain enough social 
distancing to prevent new flare- 
ups of the virus. 


The easing of the lockdowns “is 
not the end of the epidemic in any 
country. It’s just the beginning 
of the next phase,” the head of 
the World Health Organization, 
Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus, 
told G-20 health ministers in an 
online meeting. 

He warned governments not to 
rush to return to normal, saying, 
“It is critical that these measures 
are a phased process.” 

German Health Minister Jens 
Spahn said the gradual easing 
“is a step-by-step process where, 
after time, we will evaluate what 
consequences it has had for the 
infection.” 

Not every government was 
ready to take its foot off the brake 
just yet. 

In Italy, tensions have been 
growing between northern re¬ 
gions, which are pushing to re¬ 
open industry despite being 
hardest hit by the coronavirus, 
and the south, which fears con¬ 
tagion if the lockdown is eased. 
Premier Giuseppe Conte is ex¬ 
pected to outline what a “Phase 
2” can look like this week, with 
the nationwide lockdown set to be 
lifted on May 4. 

In Britain, where Prime Minis¬ 
ter Boris Johnson is still recover¬ 
ing from a bout of COVID-19 that 
saw him hospitalized in intensive 
care, a lockdown imposed March 
23 is due to last at least until May 
7, and ministers have cautioned 
that measures are unlikely to be 
loosened in the short term. 

France also is still under tight 
lockdown, although Monday au¬ 
thorities allowed families, under 
strict conditions, to visit relatives 
in nursing homes once again. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

None of these numbers can 
be fully trusted because they’re 
based on flawed and inadequate 
testing, said Dr. Michael Mina 
of Harvard’s School of Public 
Health. 

Collectively, though, they sug¬ 
gest “we have just been off the 
mark by huge, huge numbers” 
for estimating total infections, he 
said. 

Worldwide, more than 2.3 mil¬ 
lion infections and more than 
160,000 deaths have been con¬ 
firmed. The virus has caused 
nearly unprecedented economic 
and social harm since its ex¬ 
istence was reported in early 
January. 

Stealth cases 

Based on known cases, health 
officials have said the virus usu¬ 
ally causes mild or moderate 
flu-like illness. Now evidence is 
growing that a substantial num¬ 
ber of people may have no symp¬ 
toms at all. 

Scientists in Iceland screened 
6% of its population to see how 
many had previously undetected 
infections and found that about 
0.7% tested positive. So did 13% 
of a group at higher risk because 
of recent travel or exposure to 
someone sick. 

Aboard the aircraft carrier 
USS Theodore Roosevelt, where 
one crew member died from the 
virus, “the rough numbers are 
that 40 percent are symptomat¬ 
ic,” said Vice Adm. Phillip Saw¬ 
yer, deputy commander of naval 
operations. The ratio may change 
if more develop symptoms later, 
he warned. 

In New York, a hospital tested 
all pregnant women coming in to 
deliver over a two-week period. 
Nearly 14% of those who arrived 
with no symptoms of coronavirus 
turned out to have it. Of the 33 
positive cases, 29 had no symp¬ 
toms when tested, although some 
developed them later. 

Previously, tests on passen¬ 
gers and crew from the Diamond 
Princess cruise ship found nearly 
half who tested positive had no 
symptoms at the time. Research¬ 
ers estimate that 18% of infected 
people never developed any. 

Flawed methods 

These studies used tests that 
look for bits of the virus from 
throat and nose swabs, which can 
miss cases. Someone can test neg¬ 
ative one day if there’s not much 
virus to detect and then positive 
the next. 

Symptoms also may not ap¬ 
pear when someone is tested but 
turn up later. One Japanese study 
found more than half of those 
who had no symptoms when they 
tested positive later felt sick. 

Better answers may come from 
newer tests that check blood for 
antibodies, substances the im¬ 
mune system makes to fight the 
virus. But the accuracy of these, 


We’re not anywhere 
close where we need 
to be. f 

Dr. Michael Mina 

Harvard School of Public Health, on 
levels of antibody testing needed to 
relax social distancing measures 


too, is still to be determined. 

On Friday, researchers report¬ 
ed results from antibody tests on 
3,300 people in California’s Santa 
Clara county: Between 1.5% and 
2.8% have been infected, they 
claimed. That would mean 48,000 
to 81,000 cases in the county — 
more than 50 times the number 
that have been confirmed. 

The work has not been for¬ 
mally published or reviewed, 
but some scientists were quick 
to question it. Participants were 
recruited through Facebook ads, 
which would attract many people 
likely to be positive who have had 
symptoms and want to know if 
the coronavirus was the reason. 
Some neighborhoods also had 
way more participants than oth¬ 
ers, and “hot spots” within the 
county might have made infec¬ 
tions seem more common than 
they are elsewhere. 

Ships, maternity wards and 
single counties also don’t provide 
data that can be used to general¬ 
ize about what’s happening else¬ 
where. And many of the figures 
have come from snapshots, not 
research on wide populations 
over time. 

Next steps 

Antibody testing in particular 
needs to be done “in an unbiased 
approach” on groups of people 
that are representative of the geo¬ 
graphic, social, racial and other 
conditions, Mina said. 

The CDC and other groups 
plan such studies, and they could 
guide public health advice on re¬ 
turning to normal life for people 
in certain areas. 

If infections are more wide¬ 
spread than previously under¬ 
stood, it’s possible that more 
people have developed some level 
of immunity to the virus. That 
could stifle the spread through 
what’s called herd immunity, but 
scientists caution that there is 
still much to learn about whether 
mild illnesses confer immunity 
and how long it might last. 

It will probably be months be¬ 
fore enough reliable testing has 
been done to answer those ques¬ 
tions and others, including how 
widespread infections have been 
and the virus’s true mortality 
rate, which has only been esti¬ 
mated so far. 

“If they’ve all seen the virus 
before, then maybe you can relax 
in that neighborhood” and ease 
social distancing, Mina said. 
“We’re not anywhere close where 
we need to be” on antibody test¬ 
ing to do that yet, he said. 
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Trump to speak 
at West Point 


commencement 



Bryan Ilyankoff/U.S. Army 


The U.S. Military Academy at West Point cadets celebrate the 
graduation and commissioning ceremony in 2018. Cadets will be 
positioned 8 feet apart at this year’s ceremony, with no family or 
nonessential personnel in attendance. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

President Donald Trump said 
he will travel to the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N.Y., on 
June 13 to deliver the commence¬ 
ment speech to cadets in the class 
of 2020. 

Academy officials have not 
announced any plans for its 
commencement and officer com¬ 
missioning ceremonies, origi¬ 
nally scheduled for May 23, but 
an in-person ceremony would 
require the cadets to return to 
campus. All 4,000 cadets at West 
Point were sent home at spring 
break and they have continued 
coursework online. 

“They may not have the par¬ 
ents, but they’re going to have 
the cadets,” Trump said Saturday 
about the graduation. 

Trump first announced his 
plans Friday and he said the ca¬ 
dets will be distanced from one 
another. Then on Saturday during 
the White House’s daily corona- 


virus news conference, the presi¬ 
dent said the date for the event is 
June 13 “because of what’s going 
on in New York.” 

West Point is located about 60 
miles north of New York City, 
which has been devastated by 
the coronavirus pandemic. The 
virus has killed more than 10,000 
people in New York City and 
sickened nearly 130,000 people, 
according to the city’s Health 
Department. The entire state has 
more than 242,700 positive cases 
of the virus. 

Trump announced his inten¬ 
tions to travel to West Point the 
day before Vice President Mike 
Pence traveled to Colorado to 
speak at the Air Force Academy’s 
commencement ceremony for the 
class of 2020. 

The Air Force chose to keep 
its senior class on campus and 
graduate students a month early. 
Cadets sat 8 feet apart with no 
family or nonessential person¬ 
nel in attendance. Air Force and 
Space Force officials, along with 


Pence, sat distanced from one an¬ 
other behind the podium. 

West Point declined to offer 
more information about Trump’s 
comments, though they said last 
week a final decision has not yet 
been made. 

Army leadership offered a 
similar answer to Sen. Jack Reed, 
D-R.I., a 1971 West Point gradu¬ 
ate, who asked about the plans for 
the rest of this academic school 
year during a so-called “paper 
hearing” in lieu of an in-person 
session to examine the service’s 
fiscal year 2021 budget request 
amid the coronavirus pandemic. 

Army Secretary Ryan McCar¬ 
thy and Gen. James McConville, 
Army chief of staff, responded in 
writing last week to Reed, stat¬ 
ing West Point leadership has a 


deliberate planning process in 
place to determine the return of 
cadets. Aside from graduation, 
summer at the academy is filled 
with training programs and the 
welcome of the new freshmen 
class is expected June 29. As of 
yet, there has been no change to 
the report date, according to the 
West Point website. 

The Coast Guard has an¬ 
nounced it intends to host a virtual 
graduation ceremony on May 20. 
The Naval Academy announced it 
has canceled all public events for 
Commissioning Week, and offi¬ 
cials are determining “how, when 
and where this special event will 
virtually occur.” 

Thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 


By Marcus Kloeckner 

Stars and Stripes 

Wearing masks when shopping 
or using public transportation will 
be required beginning April 27 in 
Bavaria, German’s second-most 
populous state and home to about 
40,000 U.S. military personnel 
and family members. 

The announcement Monday 
came as Germany eased some of 
its lockdown measures nationally, 
allowing small businesses that 
maintain hygiene precautions and 
social distancing to reopen. 

Chancellor Angela Merkel rec¬ 
ommended wearing masks in 
shops and on public transporta¬ 
tion last week but stopped short 
of calling for a national require¬ 
ment. However, state and local 
authorities have the discretion to 
call for additional measures. 

U.S. military restrictions in 
Europe already call for masks 
to be worn when 6 feet of social 
distance cannot be maintained, 
including in base stores. 

Bavaria had 37,849 confirmed 
coronavirus cases and 1,286 re¬ 
lated deaths as of Monday, more 
than any other German state, the 
country’s Robert Koch Institute 
reported. 

However, Bavarian Minister 
President Markus Soeder said 
Monday that the rate of infection 
has fallen dramatically. 

Overall, Bavaria will ease re¬ 
strictions more slowly than other 
states, Soeder said. But the state 
did recently loosen restrictions on 
outdoor exercise. 

Since last month, U.S. Army 
Garrison Bavaria has enforced 
several measures meant to con¬ 
tain the spread of the virus, in¬ 
cluding restricting base residents 
to their installations and placing 
some limits on travel for off-base 
residents. 

Garrison commander Col. 
Adam Boyd said in a Facebook 
video Friday that the garrison 
will “come out of protective mea¬ 
sures at a slower pace than we 
came into them.” 

kloeckner.marcus@stripes.com 


Pentagon orders masks for DOD personnel 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON— The Pentagon has or¬ 
dered thousands of face coverings for Defense 
Department personnel to help stop the spread 
of the coronavirus, a top Pentagon official an¬ 
nounced Monday. 

The face coverings, made of cloth, will be 
provided to the entire Defense Department 
workforce of about 3 million people, Ellen 
Lord, the undersecretary of defense for ac¬ 
quisition and sustainment, said during a news 
conference at the Pentagon. 

The order follows a Defense Department 
directive April 6 for personnel to use cloth 
face coverings to prevent the spread of the 


coronavirus if they cannot maintain six feet 
of social distance in public areas or in their 
places of work. 

The deliveries for the face coverings will 
start this week, with 135,000 face coverings 
expected to be delivered by the end of the 
month, and another 580,000 by the end of 
May, Lord said. The coverings will be dis¬ 
tributed through the military services and 
departments to personnel in nonmedical po¬ 
sitions, according to Air Force Lt. Col. Mike 
Andrews, a Pentagon spokesman. 

The Defense Logistics Agency has also 
provided a variety of medical and personal 
protective equipment to the military servic¬ 
es, combatant commands, and federal agen¬ 


cies, Lord said. The list includes more than 
1.8 million N95 respirator masks, 3.2 million 
nonmedical and surgical masks, and 8,000 
ventilators. 

Contracts with three companies have also 
been finalized to increase mask production in 
the United States, which are in critical need 
at hospitals combating the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic. The first project under Title III of the 
Defense Production Act, which is being used 
to increase production of needed medical sup¬ 
plies, is for more than 39 million N95 masks 
in the next 90 days at a cost of $133 million, 
Lord said. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


Outcry continues over masks for VA workers as deaths rise 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The chair¬ 
man of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs said Monday he 
was “very concerned” about the 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
workforce during the coronavi¬ 
rus pandemic, as patient deaths 
rose 13% over the weekend. 

“If the VA workforce gets sick, 
if they catch the virus in great 
numbers, that’s going to imperil 
their ability to help our veterans. 
That’s the bottom line,” Mark 
Takano said Monday morning on 


C-SPAN. 

As of Friday, 1,708 employees 
at VA medical centers tested posi¬ 
tive for the virus, and 17 had died. 
Of the 17 who died, 5 worked di¬ 
rectly with patients, the VA said. 

On Monday morning, the VA 
reported 339 of its patients had 
died of the coronavirus, and 5,476 
patients tested positive. 

The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration initiated 
an investigation into the VA and 
employees’ exposure to the virus 
after receiving complaints from 
the American Federation of Gov¬ 


ernment Employees, a federal 
union representing hundreds of 
thousands of VA workers. The 
union claimed the VA created 
unsafe working environments by 
not providing enough masks to 
front-line workers. 

Nurses at the VA hospitals in 
Brooklyn and Atlanta have gath¬ 
ered between shifts to protest 
their lack of PPE. 

Five Senate Democrats sent 
a letter to VA Secretary Robert 
Wilkie on Monday, asking for 
specifics about the department’s 
stockpile of masks and any guid¬ 


ance they’re sending to workers 
about rationing the supply. 

“We have... heard from a num¬ 
ber of our constituents who are 
employees at VA facilities, who 
think they are not being provided 
adequate PPE in their jobs and 
fear for their personal health and 
safety,” the senators wrote. “Em¬ 
ployees report being asked to use 
one N95 mask for up to a week, 
which manufacturers recom¬ 
mend be changed each shift at a 
minimum.” 

U.S. Sens. Mark Warner, D- 
Va. ; Tim Kaine, D-Va. ; Michael 


Bennet, D-Colo.; Sherrod Brown, 
D-Ohio; and Jack Reed, D-R.I., 
signed the letter. 

Their letter followed one from 
the House Committee on Veter¬ 
ans’ Affairs last week. Lawmak¬ 
ers, including Takano, wrote to 
the White House Coronavirus 
Task Force, saying the VA had 
refused to share documents with 
Congress that give an official 
count of its PPE supply. 

Takano is still fighting for that 
information, he said Monday. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Marines on Okinawa 
to prep for 72-hour 
sheltering order 



U.S. Army 


Danielle Carmona and her children, Camden, 6, and Kaia, 4, follow a story walk earlier this month at 
Sagamihara Housing Area near Camp Zama, Japan. 

Camp Zama morale builders create 
digital activities, real-life Story Walk 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— The III Marine Expeditionary 
Force in Okinawa instructed its 
Marines to prepare to shelter in 
place with up to 72 hours of food, 
water and other necessities on 
hand to contain the spread of the 
coronavirus and to facilitate con¬ 
tact tracing and cleaning teams. 

Ill MEF posted the instructions 
Monday on its Facebook pages. If 
imposed, the order requires Ma¬ 
rines to make their way home im¬ 
mediately via the quickest route 
possible, limit interactions with 
other people and seek further 
instruction from their chains of 
command in regard to essential 
service requirements. 

The order is a proactive, pre¬ 
cautionary measure and not 
based on a specific threat, III 
MEF spokesman 1st Lt. Ryan 
Bruce wrote Monday in an email 
to Stars and Stripes. Marine offi¬ 
cials likened it to preparations for 
a typhoon, an annual occurrence 
on the island. 

There are currently no con¬ 
firmed cases of the coronavirus 
among Marines in Japan, Bruce 
said. 

“We need our personnel to be 
prepared for a multitude of situ¬ 
ations, which include a potential 
shelter-in-place order,” he wrote. 
“An order to shelter in place may 
be issued in any situation requir¬ 
ing personnel to stop movement, 
limiting the potential spread of 
the disease, enabling more effec¬ 
tive contact tracing and facilitat¬ 
ing cleaning team activities.” 

Essential items include food, 
water, medications, infant for¬ 
mula, diapers, personal hygiene 
items, pet supplies and means of 
entertainment, III MEF said on 
Facebook. 

Marines would be informed of 
the order by their unit leaders or 
through the AtHoc interactive 
warning system. The system no¬ 


tifies users via phone call, text 
message or email. 

Bruce said that sheltering in 
place would reduce the number 
of potential contacts and contam¬ 
inated locations. 

On Friday, Marine Forces 
Japan imposed more stringent 
off-base liberty restrictions that 
included barring Marines from 
using nonmilitary public and 
mass transportation, and going 
off-base for anything except es¬ 
sential services. This included 
visiting other people’s off-base 
homes and getting food through a 
drive-thru or even delivery. 

It also barred Marines, depen¬ 
dents, Defense Department civil¬ 
ian employees and contractors 
from off-base schools and child 
care facilities. 

The restrictions are among 
the strictest on Okinawa. The 
Air Force 18th Wing at Kadena 
Air Base on Monday imposed a 
“sustained counter-COVID-19 
posture,” which mirrored many 
of the Marine restrictions. It bars 
airmen from off-base restaurants, 
schools and child care facilities 
starting Wednesday. Airmen are 
still allowed to patronize off-base 
drive-thru windows for food, 
however. 

As of Sunday, Okinawa had 
reported 119 confirmed virus 
cases, the prefectural govern¬ 
ment website said. These include 
two U.S. airmen and a family 
member from Kadena Air Base. 
The prefecture has reported 
three deaths. 

After the number of confirmed 
coronavirus cases on Okinawa 
doubled in a week’s time, Oki¬ 
nawa Gov. Denny Tamaki is plan¬ 
ning to declare a regional state of 
emergency, the Ryukyu Shimpo 
newspaper reported Monday. No 
further details were available by 
press time. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Aya 
Ichihashi contributed to this report. 
burke.matt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @MatthewMBurkel 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP ZAMA, Japan — The 
Morale Welfare and Recreation 
program at the U.S. Army’s Camp 
Zama has created a think-tank- 
like group called the Community 
Immunity Team to help keep sol¬ 
diers entertained during corona¬ 
virus restrictions in Japan. 

Lucinda Ward, a school liaison 
officer with the program, said 
that the immunity team was as¬ 
sembled in late March to find new 
ideas in which to improve morale 
among servicemembers and their 
families during the pandemic. 

“We are a team of nine mem¬ 
bers from MWR put together to 
get the morale lifted,” Ward said. 

The team looks for events that 
can raise morale for people not 
only at Zama, but also at the Sag¬ 
amihara Family Housing Area. 
The challenge is to come up with 
activities that adhere to social dis¬ 
tancing and bans on large group 
gatherings. 

Among the activities the team 


came up with are online fitness 
classes, another online program 
called “Zama’s Got Talent” and a 
walkable installation for children 
called a story walk. 

The story walk, with segments 
installed at Camp Zama and at 
Sagamihara, a five-minute drive 
away, is extremely popular, Ward 
said. The installation gives people 
a reason to get outside for a local 
walk and still maintain six feet 
from one another. 

Weatherproofed pages of chil¬ 
dren’s books like “Corduroy” by 
Don Freeman and “If You Give a 
Pig a Pancake” by Laura Numer- 
off are enlarged and hung about 
15 feet apart along the paths des¬ 
ignated for the walk. 

Starting at the housing area, 
new books are being placed week¬ 
ly, Ward said, and then moved to 
Camp Zama to help circulate the 
material. 

“It’s good because they put the 
pictures up there because the li¬ 
brary is closed,” said Camden 
Carmona, 6, in a news release 
from the Camp Zama Public Af¬ 


fairs Office. 

Jim Lacombe, supervisory li¬ 
brarian for Camp Zama and Sag¬ 
amihara, said that the installation 
gives families and children some¬ 
thing to do “during this difficult 
time when many are stuck at 
home,” according to the release. 

With the success of the story 
walk and a push for more online 
content, Ward said, Camp Zama’s 
digital presence has improved 
greatly. The Camp Zama MWR 
official Facebook page has 245 
new followers and on average col¬ 
lects 200 more “likes” than usual. 
Ward said that the Facebook page 
has reached over 53,000 people in 
the past month. 

“I see [us] coming up with 
more events for the community, 
bringing more smiles to the com¬ 
munity’s faces and things that are 
going to last past COVID and be¬ 
coming a legacy.” Ward said. 

COVID-19 is the pneumonia¬ 
like disease caused by the new 
coronavirus. 

godbold.theron@stripes.com 
Twitter: @godboldtheron 


Tokyo’s COVID-19 cases pass 3,000; authorities urge Golden Week caution 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — The total number 
of confirmed coronavirus infec¬ 
tions in Tokyo passed 3,000 over 
the weekend as the overall num¬ 
ber in Japan also continues to 
rise, according to data Monday 
from the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Government. 

Tokyo, now the epicenter of 
the pandemic in Japan, had 3,082 
cases by Sunday, according to the 
Tokyo metro website. The number 
of deaths reached 71, it stated. 

Although the number of daily 
cases typically falls on Mondays 


due to the low number of tests 
being conducted over the week¬ 
ends, the number of new cases 
has reached triple digits for the 
past couple of weeks. The daily 
cases reached 107 on Sunday, 
down from Saturday with 181 
cases and Friday with a record- 
high of 201 cases. 

Tokyo Gov. Yuriko Koike late 
last month described the city 
as being “in a critical situation 
on the verge of an explosive in¬ 
crease of infection.” She urged 
residents to stay home, especially 
over the weekends, and to work 
from home as much as possible. 


She also called on city residents 
to stay home at night, citing the 
number of infected cases stem¬ 
ming from entertainment estab¬ 
lishments such as hostess bars 
and night clubs. 

On April 7, Japan’s Prime Min¬ 
ister Shinzo Abe declared a state 
of emergency in Tokyo and six 
other prefectures that have a high 
risk of infection. On Thursday, he 
extended the emergency nation¬ 
wide to prevent the movement 
of people across the prefectures 
and to achieve as much as 80% 
social distancing. This extension 
comes at a crucial time as next 


week, Japan enters Golden Week, 
a series of Japanese national 
holidays. 

Nationwide, Japan has counted 
10,751 cases of the coronavirus 
and 171 deaths as of Sunday, 
according to the Ministry of 
Health, Labour and Welfare news 
release. 

The nationwide emergency 
declaration is in effect until May 
6, but could be extended. It al¬ 
lows prefectural governors to 
urge people to stay home, close 
businesses and cancel events. 
Authorities, however, cannot pe¬ 
nalize those who do not follow 


those guidelines. 

Tokyo and the Kanagawa pre¬ 
fecture, the area south of Tokyo 
where Yokohoma and Yokosuka 
Naval Base are located, have 
called on schools, movie theaters, 
malls and night entertainment 
establishments to close after the 
declaration. Schools in both pre¬ 
fectures are already closed. Au¬ 
thorities in both have also urged 
restaurants and bars to operate 
only between 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
and to stop serving alcohol at 7 
p.m. 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
Twitter: @HanaKusumoto 
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Barbers, gyms reopen on Camp Humphreys 



Matthew KEELER/Stars and Stripes 

Staff Sgt. Elvis York lifts weights wearing a mask while his spotter maintains proper social distance 
inside Collier Community Fitness Center at Camp Humphreys, South Korea, on Saturday. 


By Matthew Keeler 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP HUMPHREYS, South 
Korea — After nearly three 
weeks without a regular trim or 
daily workout, Camp Humphreys 
soldiers lined up outside base bar¬ 
bershops and with their families 
hit the gyms that reopened over 
the weekend. 

Most installation services that 
involve close contact with other 
personnel were closed in March 
after Eighth Army reported a 
case of coronavirus that originat¬ 
ed at its headquarters. 

At least eight base barber¬ 
shops and three fitness centers 
reopened Saturday after U.S. 
Forces Korea commander Gen. 
Robert Abrams allowed Camp 
Humphreys to revert to Health 
Protection Condition C from C+ 
on Friday. 

Maj. Bernard Bunal, the Kore¬ 
an Service Corps Battalion exec¬ 
utive officer, and hundreds more 
waited in a queue, each member 
spaced six feet apart, for more 
than two hours Saturday at bar¬ 
ber shops in efforts to meet the 
military grooming standards. 

“It feels great getting a brand- 
new cut,” Bunal told Stars and 
Stripes. “You can shower every 
day, but you can’t get rid of all the 
grit.” 

The Guam native said he is 
typically ready for a new cut 
every seven days. “You know how 


you’re so used to getting a haircut 
in the military,” he said, “it’s just 
one of those days you don’t feel 
completely clean.” 

Off-base barbershops remain 
off-limits to USFK personnel, 
but to satisfy the demand all base 


hair salons and barbershops op¬ 
erated on extended hours over 
the weekend. 

Garrison commander Col. Mi¬ 
chael Tremblay said last week 
that service members would have 
at least a week before they faced 


any type of haircut inspection. 

The fitness centers reopened 
Saturday to a clientele that made 
do with alternatives for three 
weeks. Doors opened for service 
members and their dependents 
only to accommodate the distanc¬ 


ing requirements. 

“I’m a gym junkie,” Staff Sgt. 
Tiffany Holley said Saturday at 
the Collier Community Fitness 
Center. “It’s my getaway, so not 
having access to it forced me to 
come up with different alterna¬ 
tives on trying to get in a really 
good workout. 

“To cope with the shutdown, 
I implemented more resistance 
bands into my training, especial¬ 
ly with my back routines,” Hol¬ 
ley said. “I also used sandbags as 
weights to do my deadlifts.” 

Like Holley, Chief Warrant 
Officer 2 Josh Vernor said the 
fitness centers are a significant 
stress reliever; but being out¬ 
doors as spring rolls in has been 
motivating. 

“I see more people outside 
now, out being more active than I 
have seen in the past 12 months 
of being at Humphreys,” Vernor 
said. “I think it has actually been 
good for people because it’s made 
people get out, still having to so¬ 
cial distance, but they are out 
being more active than before.” 

Additional services are becom¬ 
ing available as the command 
monitors the declining number 
of reported cases throughout the 
peninsula. 

“We’re opening it up a little 
bit by a little bit,” Tremblay 
said Thursday, “but we’re being 
vigilant.” 

keeler.matthew@stripes.com 
Twitter: @MattKeelerl231 


US contractors asked to stay on base as cases rise in Djibouti 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

Military officials have flown out scores 
of personnel from Djibouti’s Camp Lem- 
onnier as a precaution and are urging 
contractors to immediately move into tem¬ 
porary berthing on base, due to mount¬ 
ing numbers of coronavirus cases in the 
country. 

Home to some 5,500 U.S. military and 
other personnel, the base began barring 
hundreds of local workers late last month 
and evacuated service members and oth¬ 
ers most vulnerable to the virus. 

In Djibouti, 846 people have tested 
positive and two have died, World Health 
Organization data showed Monday — an 
increase of more than 300 positive cases 
over the weekend. 

As new infections increased to an aver¬ 
age of 60 a day, military leaders in Africa 
called on contractors to leave their off-base 
homes for now. 

“To ensure continuation of the mission 
and access to emergent health care, if nec¬ 
essary, it is imperative that contractor em¬ 
ployees take advantage of this opportunity 
immediately, before further base access 
restrictions are in place,” said a memo 
signed by Combined Joint Task Force- 
Horn of Africa commander Maj. Gen. 
Michael D. Turello and base commander 
Navy Capt. Kenneth Crowe on Friday. 

But many of the roughly 180 contractors 
don’t want to move, partly because they’d 
be forced to live in closer quarters than in 
their housing about four miles from the fa¬ 
cility, a contractor with knowledge of the 
matter said last week. 



Marquis Whitehead/U.S. Navy 


Petty Officer 3rd Class Brian Real dumps 
trash, as part of one of many additional 
cleaning teams at Camp Lemonnier, 
Djibouti, on April 6. 

“The villas we live in are perfect. Nobody 
goes out of their rooms. There’s no place 
to go,” said the contractor, who asked not 
to be named out of fear of reprisal. “We’re 
better off where we are.” 

Contractors also were afraid that mov¬ 
ing would leave many of their residences 
vulnerable to burglary while separating a 
few others from their local families. 

They’d been told they would be living 
two or three to a room and sharing bath¬ 
rooms, making social distancing difficult, 
said the contractor, who provided footage 
of a cramped room with two pairs of bunk 


beds. 

Contractors may have to share a room 
with one or two others, “just as many of our 
military personnel do,” base spokeswoman 
Lt. Jennifer Cunningham said. 

Details were being worked out, but 
health and safety remained “a top priority 
so we can continue our mission,” she said 
in an email Monday. 

The former French Foreign Legion camp 
serves as a launchpad for crisis response 
efforts across the continent and supports 
counterterrorism efforts in neighboring 
Somalia and nearby Kenya. 

Defense officials became concerned 
coronavirus had spread from China to 
Africa in January, after reports of a pos¬ 
sible outbreak in Djibouti, where Beijing 
is heavily involved in infrastructure work 
and opened its first naval base outside the 
Pacific in 2017. 

But the first confirmed case came last 
month via Europe when a Spanish special 
operations soldier showing symptoms ar¬ 
rived in Djibouti, the country’s health de¬ 
partment said. 

The U.S. base told some 1,200 local na¬ 
tionals to stop reporting for duty on base 
March 22, Cunningham said. Those living 
on base have largely been restricted from 
leaving if they don’t have an official rea¬ 
son, she said. 

Base entry has been subject to added 
screening, which along with social distanc¬ 
ing and “enhanced hygiene” have curbed 
the spread of the virus, the commanders’ 
memo stated. 

There are currently no cases at Lemon¬ 
nier, the memo stated. But Crowe said in a 
video last month that a contractor who had 


been evacuated to Germany with symp¬ 
toms of the disease later tested positive. 

“So it’s around here. Question is, is it still 
on base?” he said. 

Officials sent home some 170 service 
members and others who were at high 
risk from the disease, such as those with 
existing medical conditions, or who were 
nearing the end of their deployments, 
CJTF-HOA spokesman Capt. Scott Rye 
said. 

The precautionary evacuation freed up 
space for medical isolation, he said in an 
email. A vacant office building was also 
converted into an intensive care unit and 
30-bed ward, he said. 

The quarantine areas were clearly 
marked and roped off from the general 
population, Cunningham said. 

Off base, authorities closed the inter¬ 
national airport to passenger flights, and 
nearly all businesses were closed. Security 
forces had been posted at intersections to 
limit movement, the contractor said. 

“This might be one of the safest places 
in the world to really be at this time,” he 
said. 

The U.S. installation has also become 
something of a “ghost town” in recent 
weeks, with gym facilities and small eater¬ 
ies closed, he said. 

The shortage of local workers forced 
hours to be cut at the Navy Exchange, 
Crowe said in a recent video. But mili¬ 
tary volunteers have taken on extra duties 
such as stocking shelves, collecting trash 
around base and sanitizing common areas, 
he said. 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Pot holiday fizzles 
as industry braces 
for economic woes 



Richard Vogel/AP 


Wearing a protective mask and gloves, budtenders prepare orders for customers to pick-up at The 
Higher Path cannabis dispensary in Los Angeles. Monday was marijuana’s high holiday, but this year, 
stay-at-home orders moved the party online as the marijuana market braces for an economic blow. 


By Michael R. Blood 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The unoffi¬ 
cial holiday celebrating all things 
cannabis arrived Monday as the 
nation’s emerging legal marijua¬ 
na market braces for an economic 
blow from the coronavirus crisis, 
with many consumers reducing 
spending or going underground 
for deals. 

It was supposed to be a long 
weekend of festivals and music 
culminating April 20, or 4/20, 
the code for marijuana’s high 
holiday. Instead, it was reduced 
to an online replica because of 
stay-at-home orders to curb the 
pandemic. 

Virtual parties and video chats 
replaced vast outdoor smoking 
sessions to mark the rise of le¬ 
galization and celebrate cannabis 
culture. The origins of the annual 
celebration are believed tied to 
a group of Northern California 
high school friends, who used the 


code as slang for smoking pot in 
the early 1970s. 

“Stay home,” the National 
Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws, or NORML, 
said bluntly. San Francisco 
Mayor London Breed threatened 
arrests: “We will not tolerate any¬ 
one coming to San Francisco for 
4/20 this year.” 

For businesses, 4/20 is usually 
their once-a-year Black Friday, 
when sales soar. Instead, they re¬ 
ported up-and-down buying and 
pondered an uncertain future. 

The pandemic means the world 
economy could face its worst year 
since the Great Depression in the 
1930s. In a sign of what’s to come, 
U.S. retail sales overall dropped 
nearly 9 % in March — a record. 
Millions are out of work. 

As for the holiday, “there’s a 
somber feeling to this one,” said 
Jordan Lams, CEO of Pure CA, 
which specializes in marijuana 
extracts and does business as 
Moxie brand products. Before 


the outbreak, “it was going to be 
the biggest 4/20 in history,” Lams 
said. 

Steve White, CEO of Arizona- 
based Harvest Health & Recre¬ 
ation, said he’s watching to see if 
consumers treat marijuana more 
like beer or toilet paper when 
money runs short. 

When the economy tumbles, 


beer sales traditionally spike. 
With toilet paper, panic-buying 
might empty shelves but people 
do not use more of it. They just 
buy less later. 

It will be a telling year because 
no one in the relatively new in¬ 
dustry knows if sales will plunge, 
stay flat or even rise. 

“Do people buy less cannabis, 


or does it become more ingrained 
as part of their daily life?” White 
said. 

Because cannabis remains il¬ 
legal at the federal level, most 
banks don’t want to do business 
with pot companies and they 
aren’t included in the coronavi¬ 
rus rescue package that will help 
other businesses. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Workers at nuclear 
plant get 12-hour 
days for 2 weeks 



John Minchillo/AP 


A patient is loaded into an ambulance by emergency medical workers outside Cobble Hill Health Center 
on Friday in the Brooklyn borough of New York. 

Overwhelmed Brooklyn nursing 
home tolls dozens more dead 


Associated. Press 

NEW YORK — As residents 
at a nursing home in Kirkland, 
Wash., began dying in late Feb¬ 
ruary from a coronavirus out¬ 
break that would eventually take 
43 lives, there was little sign of 
trouble at the Cobble Hill Health 
Center, a 360-bed facility in an 
upscale section of Brooklyn. 

Its Facebook page posted a 
cheerful story encouraging rela¬ 
tives to quiz their aging loved 
ones about their lives, and photos 
of smiling third graders at a near¬ 
by school making flower arrange¬ 
ments for residents. 

That quickly changed. By the 
middle of March, the CEO began 
sending increasingly alarmed 
emails about banning visitors, 
screening staff, confining resi¬ 
dents, wiping down all surfaces 
and having all-hands-on-deck 
meetings to prepare everyone for 
the coming coronavirus “freight 
train.” 

“I’ll be darned if I’m not going 
to do everything in my power to 
protect them,” Donny Tuchman 
wrote before things got worse. 
More than 100 staffers, nearly a 
third of the workforce, went out 
sick. Those left began wearing 


garbage bags because of a short¬ 
age of protective gear. Not a sin¬ 
gle resident has been able to get 
tested for the virus to this day. 

Now listed with 55 deaths it 
can only assume were caused 
by COVID-19, among the most 
of any such facility in the coun¬ 
try, Cobble Hill Health Center 
has become yet another glaring 
example of the nation’s struggle 
to control the rapid spread of the 
coronavirus in nursing homes 
that care for the most frail and 
vulnerable. 

Cobble Hill’s grim toll surpass¬ 
es not only Kirkland’s, but also 
the 49 deaths at a home outside of 
Richmond, Va., 48 dead at a vet¬ 
eran’s home in Holyoke, Mass., 
and five other homes in outer bor¬ 
oughs of New York City that have 
at least 40 deaths each. 

Out of an Associated Press tally 
of 8,003 nursing home deaths na¬ 
tionwide, a third of them are in 
New York state. 

AP interviews with friends and 
relatives who have visited the 
Cobble Hill Health Center in re¬ 
cent weeks, as well as the home’s 
own statements, paint a picture of 
a facility overwhelmed and un¬ 
equipped to deal with its corona¬ 
virus outbreak, with shortages of 


staff, personal protective equip¬ 
ment and the availability of reli¬ 
able testing. 

“They were under siege,” said 
Daniel Arbeeny, who brought his 
ailing 88-year-old father from 
a hospital to the home in late 
March. “They were doing the 
best they could, as far as we could 
tell at arm’s length, under siege.” 

Tuchman told the AP on Sun¬ 
day that he believes many other 
homes have more deaths than 
Cobble Hill, but his has been sin¬ 
gled out for its honesty. He said 
that it responded to the state’s 
voluntary survey with cases in 
which it was “possible” COVID-19 
could be a factor, since his home 
wasn’t able to test any due to the 
lack of available kits. He also said 
that he reported 50 deaths, not 
55, though the state repeated that 
tally Sunday. 

“There’s been a lot of lip 
service about how vulnerable 
nursing homes have been, and 
everyone has the best intentions, 
but it didn’t materialize,” Tuch¬ 
man said. “The PPE didn’t mate¬ 
rialize, the staffing surge didn’t 
materialize, the testing didn’t 
materialize ... How did we expect 
this not to spread?” 


By Will Wade 

Bloomberg 

Nuclear power plants can now 
implement longer shifts for work¬ 
ers and delay some inspections, 
raising concerns that as the coro¬ 
navirus pandemic upends basic 
operations, the industry may 
bending the rules too far. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission is already allowing six 
U.S. power plants to extend work¬ 
ers’ shifts to as long as 12 hours a 
day for two weeks, and more may 
be coming. That’s up significant¬ 
ly from current standards that 
require people to get two to three 
days off a week when pulling 
shifts that long. Employees can 
also work as many as 86 hours in 
a week now, up from 72 hours. 

To curb transmission of the 
virus, utilities also said that 
they want to delay inspections 
which require people to work in 
close proximity. Environmental 
groups, though, have warned that 
the changes could have disastrous 
results, and are worried that they 
could lead to further deviations 
from safety rules. 

“This is a step backward,” said 
Eric Epstein, chairman of Three 
Mile Island Alert, a Pennsylvania 
nonprofit group. “It’s not a good 
idea to stretch workers and mar¬ 
ginalize safety standards.” 

The new rules came as at least 
42 construction workers tested 
positive for the coronavirus at a 
nuclear plant in Georgia, where 
Southern Co. is building two new 
reactors. Last week, the utility 
and its partners announced that 
they would reduce the 9,000-per¬ 
son workforce by 20% to slow the 
spread of the virus. 

Exelon Corp., operator of the 
biggest U.S. nuclear fleet, said 
that it “can no longer meet the 
work-hour controls” at four of 
its reactors, including the Braid- 
wood plant in Illinois. NextEra 
Energy Inc. said the same thing 
about its Seabrook power plant in 
New Hampshire. The companies 


have said that the extended work 
hours won’t have an adverse im¬ 
pact on safety. 

“The work-hour rule exemp¬ 
tion is an important contingency 
that may be implemented to allow 
healthy workers to remain on 
site for more hours, reducing the 
need to bring in outside travel¬ 
ers and vendors,” Exelon spokes¬ 
woman Linsey Wisniewski said in 
an email. 

But watchdog groups are con¬ 
cerned that employees may be 
overworked, leading to fatigue 
and potentially errors. 

“You want an alert workforce,” 
said Paul Gunter, a director at 
Beyond Nuclear. “You don’t do 
this with bus drivers, but they’re 
saying it’s OK for nuclear power 
plant workers.” 

The NRC is also granting utili¬ 
ties permission to defer some in¬ 
spections as dozens of reactors 
go through the annual spring re¬ 
fueling cycle. These projects can 
involve more than 1,000 people 
converging on a power plant for 
a month or more of maintenance 
and testing. 

Pinnacle West Capital Corp. 
also has approval for longer hours 
and is postponing an inspection 
of components on the bottom of 
the reactor vessel at the 3.9-giga¬ 
watt Palo Verde nuclear plant in 
Arizona, the biggest U.S. nuclear 
plant. The company had initially 
planned to conduct the evaluation 
during its refueling outage this 
spring, but has now pushed that 
out until the next one in late 2021. 
The utility owner determined 
that the task posed a potential 
risk of spreading the deadly virus 
and could be safely delayed. 

“Only work that is absolutely 
required for refueling the unit to 
safely and reliably operate for the 
next 18 months is being conduct¬ 
ed,” Jill Hanks, a spokeswoman, 
said by email. The plant has not 
imposed longer shifts, but now 
has the option to quickly do so if 
necessary. 


NYC nixes June public events, including three major parades 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — New York 
City won’t allow public events in 
June, including three of the city’s 
major annual celebrations: the 
National Puerto Rican Day Pa¬ 
rade, the Celebrate Israel parade 
and the Pride parade on its 50th 
anniversary. 

Mayor Bill de Blasio announced 
Monday that the events would be 
canceled or at least postponed, 
saying that it was a painful but 
necessary step as the city contin¬ 


ues to fight the coronavirus. 

“They will be back, and we will 
find the right way to do it,” he 
said. 

The Pride parade began in 
1970 as a way to commemorate 
the Stonewall rebellion the year 
before, when a police raid at the 
Stonewall Inn bar sparked a re¬ 
sistance by gay men, bisexuals, 
lesbians and transgender peo¬ 
ple and led to the development 
of more extensive and militant 
LGBTQ activist groups than the 


U.S. had seen before. 

The Puerto Rico and Israel 
parades are also touchstones in 
a city that has the largest Jewish 
population outside of Israel and 
the biggest Puerto Rican commu¬ 
nity off the island. 

Hundreds of thousands of New 
Yorkers would need to be tested 
for the coronavirus daily before 
city officials could start to loosen 
restrictions that have shuttered 
most workplaces and forced resi¬ 
dents to cover their faces in pub¬ 


lic, de Blasio said Monday. 

“To be able to come back, you 
need testing to be — in our city 
probably hundreds of thousands 
of tests a day,” the Democrat said 
on MSNBC’s “Morning Joe.” 
“You need temperature checks 
going into workplaces. You need 
all sorts of things to make sure 
that anyone who’s sick is imme¬ 
diately isolated and supported in 
quarantine.” 

But he said that New York can’t 
start reopening its economy with¬ 


out widespread testing, “and so 
far the federal government still 
can’t get the handle on that.” 

The need for more testing 
comes as the daily COVID-19 
death toll in New York state ap¬ 
peared to have reached a plateau, 
with Saturday’s 507 reported 
deaths down 271 since last Mon¬ 
day. De Blasio credited “everyday 
Americans and everyday New 
Yorkers who are doing this hard 
work of figuring out a new way of 
life with no warning.” 
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North Korean 
defectors doubt 
zero virus claim 


By Hyung-Jin Kim 

Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — As a 
doctor in North Korea during the 
SARS outbreak and flu pandemic, 
Choi Jung Hun didn’t have much 
more than a thermometer to de¬ 
cide who should be quarantined. 

Barely paid, with no test kits 
and working with antiquated 
equipment, if anything, he and 
his fellow doctors in the north¬ 
eastern city of Chongjin were 
often unable to determine who 
had the disease, even after pa¬ 
tients died, said Choi, who fled to 
South Korea in 2012. 

Local health officials weren’t 
asked to confirm cases or submit 
them to the central government in 
Pyongyang, Choi said in an inter¬ 
view with The Associated Press. 

Experts say North Korea’s re¬ 
luctance to admit major outbreaks 
of disease, its wrecked medical 
infrastructure and its extreme 
sensitivity to any potential threat 
to Kim Jong Un’s authoritarian 
rule means that Pyongyang is 
likely handling the current coro- 
navirus pandemic in the same 
manner. 

This has led to widespread 
skepticism over the nation’s claim 
to have zero infections. 

“It’s a lie,” Choi, 45, said. “Year 
after year, and in every season, 
diverse infectious diseases re¬ 
peatedly occur but North Korea 
says there isn’t any outbreak.” 

Outsiders strongly suspect that 
coronavirus, which has infected 
more than 2.4 million people, has 
already spread to North Korea 
because it shares a long, porous 
border with China, its most im¬ 


portant trading partner and big¬ 
gest aid benefactor. 

North Korea, which has quar¬ 
antined tens of thousands and 
delayed the school year as pre¬ 
cautionary steps, officially sealed 
its border with China in January, 
but smuggling across the fron¬ 
tier still likely happens. Activist 
groups in Seoul said they’ve been 
told by contacts in North Korea 
that people had died of the virus. 
Those claims cannot be indepen¬ 
dently verified. 

While there have been no reli¬ 
able outside reports of mass in¬ 
fections in North Korea yet, the 
country’s tight control on infor¬ 
mation allows few foreign experts 
to assert with an authority that 
the North’s quarantine regime 
has been successful. As seen in 
Singapore, the coronavirus can 
surge again, and North Korea’s 
powerful Politburo said last week 
it would further bolster anti-epi¬ 
demic steps. 

“I think a considerable number 
of people could die. But that won’t 
be disclosed to the outside world 
because the North is not even 
able to diagnose patients with 
(the coronavirus),” said Kim Sin 
Gon, a professor at Korea Univer¬ 
sity College of Medicine in Seoul. 
He said North Korea is strug¬ 
gling to treat seriously ill patients 
and noted U.N. reports that about 
40% of its 24 million people are 
undernourished. 

Russia’s foreign ministry said 
in February it donated 1,500 
coronavirus test kits to North 
Korea, and observers say similar 
kits have also been shipped there 
from China. Some relief agencies, 



Lee Jin-man/AP 


Choi Jung Hun, a former North Korean doctor who came to South 
Korea in 2012, speaks during an interview with The Associated 
Press in Seoul, South Korea, on April 2. Choi and other defectors 
doubt that North Korea has zero cases of the coronavirus. 


including UNICEF and Doctors 
Without Borders, said they sent 
gloves, masks, goggles and hand 
hygiene products to North Korea. 

North Korea’s main newspa¬ 
per recently called its public 
health system “the most superior 
in the world” and said that Kim 
Jong Un’s devotion to improving 
it is the reason why there are no 
infections. 

Dozens of refugees interviewed 
in a recent study said they felt the 
North’s health care system has 
become poorer under Kim Jong 
Un, according to Min Ha-ju, a 
North Korean refugee-turned- 
researcher. She said the gap 
between the haves and the have- 
nots in terms of medical service 
is deepening because a crumbled 
state rationing system has led to a 
burgeoning private economy. 


Choi, the doctor who worked 
in North Korea, said his monthly 
salary was the equivalent of about 
4.4 pounds of rice and that he re¬ 
ceived cigarettes from patients in 
return for telling them what med¬ 
icine they should buy at markets. 

Cho Chung-hui, a former local 
North Korean official who is 
now with the Seoul-based NGO 
Good Farmers, said he gave cash 
to doctors to cure gastritis and 
enteritis. 

Choi and Cho said measles, 
chickenpox, cholera, typhoid, 
paratyphoid, hepatitis and tuber¬ 
culosis repeatedly swept through 
North Korea when they were 
there. Choi said he wore no masks, 
gloves or protective gear during 
outbreaks and used equipment 
manufactured in the 1960-70s. 


India sees biggest one-day spike as lockdown eased 



Anupam Nath/AP 

A man distributes food to homeless people during a nationwide 
lockdown to curb the spread of coronavirus in Gauhati, India, on 
Sunday. 


By Emily Schmall 

Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — India record¬ 
ed its biggest single-day spike in 
coronavirus cases on Monday as 
the government eased one of the 
world’s strictest lockdowns to 
allow some manufacturing and 
agricultural activity to resume. 

An additional 1,553 cases were 
reported over 24 hours, raising 
the national total past 17,000. At 
least 543 people have died from 
COVID-19, the respiratory dis¬ 
ease caused by the virus, and 
epidemiologists forecast the peak 
may not be reached before June. 

The shelter-in-place orders im¬ 
posed in India on March 24 halted 
all but essential services, spark¬ 
ing an exodus of migrant workers 
and people who survive on daily 
wages out of India’s cities and 


toward villages in rural areas. 
Authorities picked up travelers in 
a fleet of buses and quarantined 
many of them in empty schools 
and other public buildings for 14 
days. 

Starting Monday, limited in¬ 
dustry and farming were allowed 
to resume where employers could 
meet social distancing and hy¬ 
giene norms, and migrant work¬ 
ers were allowed to travel within 
states to factories, farms and other 
work sites. 

“In the event a group of mi¬ 
grants wish to return to their 
places of work within the state 
where they are presently located, 
they would be screened and those 
who are asymptomatic would be 
transported to their respective 
places of work,” India’s home 
ministry said in a letter to state 
governments. 


Experts say 
anti-Semitic 
spike due to 
pandemic 

By Aron Heller 

Associated Press 

TEL AVIV, Israel — Israeli re¬ 
searchers reported Monday that 
the global coronavirus outbreak 
has sparked a rise in anti-Semitic 
expression blaming Jews for the 
spread of the disease and the eco¬ 
nomic recession it has caused. 

The findings, which came in 
an annual report by Tel Aviv 
University researchers on anti- 
Semitism, show an 18% spike in 
attacks against Jews last year. 
The report warns that the pan¬ 
demic has threatened to amp up 
incitement even more. 

Although they did not include 
2020 statistics, the researchers 
said the hatred has come from 
sources as varied as right-wing 
European politicians, ultra-con¬ 
servative American pastors, anti- 
Zionist intellectuals and Iranian 
state authorities. 

“Since the beginning of the 
COVID-19 pandemic, there has 
been a significant rise in accu¬ 
sations that Jews, as individuals 
and as a collective, are behind the 
spread of the virus or are directly 
profiting from it,” said Moshe 
Kantor, president of the Europe¬ 
an Jewish Congress, an umbrella 
group representing Jewish com¬ 
munities across the continent. 
“The language and imagery used 
clearly identifies a revival of the 
medieval ‘blood libels’ when Jews 
were accused of spreading dis¬ 
ease, poisoning wells or control¬ 
ling economies.” 

Tel Aviv University’s Kantor 
Center for the Study of Contem¬ 
porary European Jewry releases 
its report every year on the eve of 
Israel’s Holocaust Remembrance 
Day, which begins Monday at 
sundown. 

Researchers said the 18% in¬ 
crease in anti-Semitic violence 
in 2019 continued a steady rise 
in recent years. Seven Jews were 
killed in 2019 in more than 450 
attacks across the globe against 
synagogues, community centers 
and other Jewish targets. 

The researchers said the hate¬ 
ful response to the novel corona¬ 
virus — and the COVID-19 illness 
it causes — was the continuation 
of an ancient form of anti-Semi¬ 
tism that involves blaming Jews 
when “things go wrong.” 

They recorded expressions 
such as pinning the source of the 
virus on Jews rejecting Christ, to 
accusing Jews of perpetrating the 
virus’s spread in order to profit 
from vaccines they would ulti¬ 
mately create to combat it. The 
FBI also warned against calls 
coming from neo-Nazis and white 
supremacists to spread contagion 
among Jews. 

Kantor warned that the virus 
had the potential to spark popu¬ 
list extremism, similar to what 
erupted after the Great Depres¬ 
sion and contributed to the rise of 
Nazism. 
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Certain crimes 
spiking in major 
American cities 


Bloomberg 

Amid empty streets and 
shuttered shops, crime rates 
in some of the biggest U.S. cit¬ 
ies have dropped — with a few 
exceptions. 

Car thefts and store robberies 
are spiking in some municipali¬ 
ties even as crime overall — espe¬ 
cially violent offenses — dropped 
in 10 of the 20 most populated 
cities, more than halving in San 
Francisco alone, according to a 
Bloomberg News analysis of data 
from 10 major cities. 

“It’s just a reflection of reduced 
opportunities for these kind of 
events,” said Daniel Nagin, a 
criminologist and professor of 
public policy at the H.J. Heinz 
School of Public Policy and Man¬ 
agement at Carnegie Mellon Uni¬ 
versity in Pittsburgh. “In the case 
of murders, these often occur in 
public places in bars and things 
like that. With those kinds of ac¬ 
tivities shut down there’s less so¬ 
cial interaction.” 

Car theft is one exception, at 
least in some places. In New York 
it’s surging, up 49% for the week 
ended April 12 as compared to 
the same period a year earlier. 
It’s risen 53% over the past month 
and more than 63% year to date. 
Police have increased patrols in 
areas of the city where car thefts 
are common. Car theft was the 


only major crime to show an in¬ 
crease in Los Angeles, rising 
11.3% for the 28 days ending April 
11 from the previous period. 

Burglaries are also on the rise 
in New York, up 26% year-to-date 
as compared to the same period 
in 2019. In the week ended April 
12, they more than doubled in 
the southern half of Manhat¬ 
tan, where many stores are now 
unoccupied. Burglaries jumped 
almost 34% in Denver in March 
amid a growing number of break- 
ins at marijuana dispensaries. 
In Philadelphia, burglaries were 
down 6.7% overall, with residen¬ 
tial break-ins falling 25% as more 
people stay home, but unoccupied 
businesses were hit hard, with 
commercial burglary rising 71%. 

Robberies and burglaries 
dropped more dramatically in 
Los Angeles than some other 
major U.S. cities, perhaps be¬ 
cause it closed non-essential 
businesses and told people to stay 
at home earlier than other cities, 
said Charis Kubrin, a professor of 
criminology at the University of 
California, Irvine. 

Theft is also down across the 
board in the cities surveyed. But 
Kubrin said the drop in street 
crime may be followed by an 
increase in white-collar crime, 
such as price gouging and online 
fraud. 



Cam Bonelli, The (Jackson, Miss.) Clarion-Ledger/AP 


The Baxterville, Miss., home of Brian and Penny Templesis is seen Monday after it was heavily damaged 
after being struck by a tornado on Sunday evening. 

Storms leave at least 2 dead in South 


Associated. Press 

HEADLAND, Ala. — Suspected tornadoes killed 
at least two people as severe weather blasted a wide 
area across the Deep South, officials said. 

Jerry Oliver Williams, 61, of Henry County died 
when the storm struck a rural area about 11:30 p.m. 
Sunday, Coroner Derek Wright said Monday. 

The area was under a tornado warning when 
winds flipped the home Williams shared with his 
wife and child, Wright said. 

“He was in a mobile home, and the mobile home 
was destroyed by a tornado. He was in the wreckage 
of the mobile home. His wife and child were with 
him, and they were OK,” said Wright. 

A suspected twister also resulted in one death in 
Marion County, Miss., officials there said. No details 
were immediately available, but the National Weath¬ 
er Service said it had received reports of large hail, 


broken power poles and other damage in the area. 

The deaths came as firefighters worked through 
storms to contain a blaze at the main music build¬ 
ing at the University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa. Au¬ 
thorities haven’t determined the cause of the fire, 
but it happened while strong storms with lightning 
were in the area. 

Firefighters saved most of the instruments and 
uniforms belonging to Alabama’s “Million Dollar 
Band,” Mayor Walt Maddox said in a tweet. 

The Storm Prediction Center received more than 
250 reports of possible tornadoes, high winds, hail 
and storm damage from east Texas to south Geor¬ 
gia on Sunday. Teams from the National Weather 
Service will assess tracks to determine where tor¬ 
nadoes struck. 

The storms hit a week after a two-day outbreak of 
more than 100 tornadoes that began Easter Sunday 
killed at least 36 people across the region. 


Texas official: Police kill gunman who hijacked Dallas-area bus 


Associated Press 

ROWLETT, Texas — A man 
opened fire on a Dallas-area pub¬ 
lic bus Sunday, hijacking it with 
two people aboard and leading 
officers on a chase that ended in 
a shootout in which the man was 
killed and three officers were 
wounded, according to police 


officials. 

A man got on the Dallas Area 
Rapid Transit bus in Richardson, 
just north of Dallas, at around 11 
a.m. and opened fire, shattering 
windows, said Gordon Shattles, a 
DART spokesman. 

The man took the driver hos¬ 
tage and fired at DART officers 
who tried to stop the vehicle while 


police from other agencies joined 
the pursuit eastward along the 
President George Bush Turnpike, 
said Garland police officer Pedro 
Barineau. 

“During the pursuit, shots were 
continually being fired from the 
actual gunman inside the bus to¬ 
ward the officers and the officers 
were returning fire,” Barineau 


said. 

Police eventually used a spike 
strip to stop the vehicle along the 
freeway in the suburb of Rowlett, 
according to Barineau. 

The man continued firing as 
he exited the bus after it stopped, 
and officers returned fire, killing 
him, said Barineau, who didn’t 
release the suspect’s name. A 


DART public transportation of¬ 
ficer and a Garland police officer 
were shot and wounded, but their 
injuries weren’t considered life- 
threatening, he said. 

Another passenger was on the 
bus during the chase, but was not 
injured, Shattles said. 

No motive for the shooting has 
been released. 


Biden wins postponed Wyoming Democratic presidential caucus 


Associated Press 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. — Joe 
Biden won Wyoming’s Democrat¬ 
ic presidential caucus, which had 
been postponed for two weeks and 
scaled back to just mail-in ballots 
because of the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic, state party officials said 
Sunday. 

The results come less than 
two weeks after Bernie Sanders 
dropped out and endorsed Biden, 
who is the only candidate still 


actively seeking the Democratic 
nomination. Voting began when it 
was still a two-candidate race. 

Biden beat Sanders 72% to 28%. 
A total of 15,428 votes were cast. 

Biden gets 12 delegates and 
Sanders gets two. 

Party rules make Sanders in¬ 
eligible to win delegates based 
on the statewide vote. He is, how¬ 
ever, still eligible to win delegates 
based on vote totals in individual 
congressional districts — Wyo¬ 
ming has one at-large district 


— which is why The Associated 
Press allocated two delegates to 
the Vermont senator. 

The Biden and Sanders cam¬ 
paigns are in talks over allow¬ 
ing Sanders to keep some of his 
statewide delegates. The race for 
the nomination may be moot, but 
Sanders still wants as many del¬ 
egates as possible to help shape 
the party’s platform. 

What was originally to be a 
combination of in-person caucus¬ 
ing, drop-off and mail-in vote tab¬ 


ulation on April 4 was scaled back 
to just drop-off and mail-in — and 
finally just mail-in voting. 

On Monday in Detroit, the Con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus PAC en¬ 
dorsed Biden’s presidential bid, 
further cementing his support 
among the nation’s influential 
black political leadership. 

The political action committee’s 
unanimous endorsement came on 
the heels of several key nods of 
support among caucus leadership 
and members, including civil 


rights icon Rep. John Lewis of 
Georgia and caucus Chairwoman 
Rep. Karen Bass of California. 
The PAC is the caucus’s separate 
campaign arm. 

Biden, who is on the cusp of 
clinching the Democratic presi¬ 
dential nomination, had already 
scored key endorsements from 38 
of the 54 members of the group, 
which is composed of most Af¬ 
rican American members of 
Congress. 
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Gunman dressed 
as officer goes on 
rampage in Canada 


By Rob Gillies 

Associated Press 

TORONTO — A gunman dis¬ 
guised as a police officer went 
on a 12-hour rampage in the Ca¬ 
nadian province of Nova Scotia, 
shooting people in their homes, 
setting fires and killing at least 16 
people, including a policewoman, 
in the deadliest mass shooting in 
the country’s history. 

Officials said the suspect, iden¬ 
tified as Gabriel Wortman, 51, 
was among the dead in the week¬ 
end attack. Police did not provide 
a motive for the killings. 

“Today is a devastating day 
for Nova Scotia and will remain 
etched in the minds of many for 
years to come,” a visibly shaken 
Lee Bergerman, an assistant 
commissioner for the Royal Ca¬ 
nadian Mounted Police, told a 
news conference Sunday. 

Police began advising resi¬ 
dents overnight Saturday in the 
rural town of Portapique, about 
60 miles north of Halifax, to 
lock their doors and stay in their 
basements. 

Several bodies were found in¬ 
side and outside one home on Por¬ 
tapique Beach Road, the street 
where the suspect lived, authori¬ 
ties said. 

Bodies were also found at sev¬ 
eral other locations within a 30- 
mile area from the neighborhood 
where the shootings began late 
Saturday, and authorities believe 
the shooter may have targeted his 


first victims but then began at¬ 
tacking randomly. Several homes 
were set on fire. 

Authorities said the suspected 
gunman wore a police uniform at 
one point and made his car look 
like a Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police cruiser. 

“That fact that this individual 
had a uniform and a police car at 
his disposal certainly speaks to it 
not being a random act,” Mount¬ 
ed Police Chief Superintendent 
Chris Leather said. He said many 
of the victims did not know the 
shooter and authorities believe he 
acted alone. 

Wortman, who owned a denture 
practice in the Dartmouth, near 
Halifax, lived part time in Por- 
tatipique, according to residents. 

Canada overhauled its gun- 
control laws after gunman Marc 
Lepine killed 14 women and him¬ 
self at Montreal’s Ecole Polytech- 
nique college in 1989. 

It is illegal to possess an un¬ 
registered handgun or any kind 
of rapid-fire weapon in Canada. 
The country also requires train¬ 
ing, a personal risk assessment, 
two references, spousal notifica¬ 
tion and criminal record checks 
to purchase a weapon. 

Another mass shooting two 
years ago in Toronto left 10 peo¬ 
ple dead and 16 wounded. The 
suspect, who said he carried out 
the attack in retribution for years 
of sexual rejection and ridicule 
by women, is awaiting trial. 



CZAREK SOKOLOWSKI/AP 

A woman holds a bunch of flowers in Warsaw, Poland, to place at the memorial for fighters of the ill- 
fated 1943 Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, during an anniversary ceremony Sunday. 


Pandemic scales down Warsaw 
Ghetto commemoration events 


Associated Press 

WARSAW, Poland — Sirens 
wailed and Jewish prayers were 
said for the heroes of the 1943 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising, but the 
annual memorial observances 
were scaled down Sunday and 
moved to the internet because of 
the coronavirus pandemic and 
the need for social distancing. 

Poland’s chief rabbi, Michael 
Schudrich, said prayers at the 


monument to the ghetto fighters 
in downtown Warsaw. 

Prime Minister Mateusz 
Morawiecki and representatives 
of Jewish and Polish organiza¬ 
tions laid wreaths. They were 
all wearing face masks and kept 
themselves at a distance from 
each other. President Andrzej 
Duda and Warsaw Mayor Rafal 
Trzaskowski also sent wreaths. 

History lectures and virtual 
visits to ghetto sites were offered 


on the internet, mainly by the 
POLIN Museum of the History 
of Polish Jews, which faces the 
monument to the ghetto heroes. 
Commemorative concerts were 
to be broadcast on Radio POLIN 
and on Poland’s state radio. 

Museum director Zygmunt St- 
epinski said that the coronavirus 
pandemic “has forced us to change 
the formula” of the commemora¬ 
tions on the 77th anniversary. 


Israelis rally against Netanyahu’s calls for ‘emergency’ government 


Associated Press 

TEL AVIV, Israel — More than 
2,000 Israelis took to the streets 
of Tel Aviv on Sunday, demon¬ 
strating against Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu’s attempts 
to form an “emergency” gov¬ 
ernment with his chief rival and 
accusing him of using the corona¬ 


virus crisis to escape prosecution 
on corruption charges. 

Demonstrators wore face 
masks and largely practiced so¬ 
cial distancing rules, as speakers 
criticized Netanyahu’s possible 
partnership with rival Benny 
Gantz. Some held black flags, 
which have become the symbol of 


their campaign. 

Gantz, who during three bitter 
election campaigns vowed never 
to sit in a government with Netan¬ 
yahu due to his legal problems, 
announced last month he had ac¬ 
cepted Netanyahu’s suggestion 
to form an “emergency” govern¬ 
ment to deal with the virus crisis. 
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Orlin Wagner/AP 


Having a reel good time 

A boy catches a fish while fishing with his father on a pond near Lawrence, Kan., on Sunday. 

THE CENSUS 

O The number of Krispy Kreme shops in Maine. On top of everything else, 
Maine now has fewer doughnuts. The state’s only Krispy Kreme loca¬ 
tions have closed for good, WGME-TV reported. The company said the 
closures are not related to coronavirus. A company spokesperson said a 
franchise owner closed locations in Auburn and Saco. The spokesperson 
called the closures “disappointing for our fans and guests in the area.” 


Restaurant finds man's 
wedding ring years later 

P| FORT LAUDERDALE 
rL — Three years ago, a 
New York couple was enjoying a 
meal by the water at a South Flor¬ 
ida restaurant when the man’s 
wedding ring slipped off his fin¬ 
ger, through the wooden floor¬ 
boards, apparently lost forever. 

Recently, Coconuts restaurant 
manager Ryan Krivoy decided to 
replace the wooden patio deck. 

He found a gold coin, $100 bills, 
piles of mud and a silver wedding 
ring with the inscription, “Mike 
& Lisa 08-21-15.” 

The restaurant’s marketing 
manager Sasha Formica decided 
to post a picture of the ring on 
Facebook. The post was shared 
about 5,000 times, making its way 
to Mike and Lisa. 

Three days later, the happy 
wife called to claim the ring, the 
Sun Sentinel reported. 

State has 5 potential 
disasters in a week 

||i| p PORTLAND — A 
1*1 k third of the state lost 
power because of a freak snow¬ 
storm and a powerful windstorm 
as residents were locked down 
because of the pandemic. Rivers 
swelled because of heavy rain. 

Then an explosion ripped 
through a paper mill. 

It all added up to an unforget¬ 
table week at the Maine Emer¬ 
gency Management Agency’s 
24-hour operations center. 

“There were so many things 
coming our way. We were waiting 
for the locusts, and the tornadoes. 
I don’t think anything could shock 
us at this point,” said spokeswom¬ 
an Susan Faloon. 

Brewery brews its own 
hand sanitizer for police 

A ALBANY — A brew- 
ery in one of Georgia’s 
communities most affected by the 
coronavirus is thanking police 
with donations of home-brewed 
hand sanitizer. 

The Pretoria Fields Collective 
donated 200 bottles of the alcohol- 
based sanitizer to the Albany Po¬ 
lice Department, the Dougherty 
County Police Department and 
the Dougherty County Sheriff’s 
Office, WALB-TV reported. 

Pretoria Fields typically brews 
craft beer, but pivoted to produc¬ 
ing hand sanitizer to help offset 
shortages during the pandemic. 

Memorial to WWI vet 
may soon be moved 

||i| A WORCESTER — A 
lwl^% memorial to a Worces¬ 
ter teenager killed in action dur¬ 
ing World War I may soon be 
moved to another site in the city 
because it has become a hangout 
spot for panhandlers. 

The City Council Veterans’ Me¬ 
morials, Parks and Recreation 
Committee has voted to have the 
city relocate the Sullivan Memo¬ 
rial to a yet-to-be determined lo¬ 
cation, The Telegram & Gazette 
reported. 

Pvt. Charles J. Sullivan, who 
was born in Worcester in 1901, 
enlisted in the Army in 1917 and 


was killed in action in France, 
on July 21, 1918, at age 17. He is 
buried in an American cemetery 
there. 

City Councilor Candy Mero- 
Carlson said the memorial has 
become a “leaning post” for pan¬ 
handlers who congregate there. 

Homeless woman 
arrested in truck theft 

1AIA BELLINGHAM — A 
homeless woman re¬ 
portedly broke into Bellingham 
International Airport in Wash¬ 
ington state and stole a Horizon 
Airlines truck before driving off 
airport property in the vehicle, 
deputies said. 

Whatcom County deputies lo¬ 
cated the 32-year-old woman 
Tuesday with the truck before 
she was arrested the next day on 
multiple charges including bur¬ 
glary, theft of a motor vehicle and 
possession of a stolen vehicle, The 
Bellingham Herald reported. 

Deputies were called to the 
airport after security person¬ 
nel noticed an unauthorized ve¬ 
hicle driving on airport property, 
Sheriff Chief Deputy Kevin Hes¬ 
ter said. 

FBI seeks owner of ring 
that might offer clue 

||J|Q JACKSON — Fed- 
I * I eral law enforcement 
agents are seeking the original 


owner or purchaser of a Missis¬ 
sippi class ring that might hold a 
clue to four unsolved murders in 
Indiana. 

The ring was recovered as 
part of an investigation into four 
unsolved murders committed in 
Gary, Ind., in February of 2002. 
Investigators do not believe the 
owner or purchaser of the ring is 
a suspect in the murders but want 
to speak to them. 

Sgt. Nicholas Waldrip of the 
Indiana FBI task force investi¬ 
gating the unsolved murders told 
the Clarion Ledger that the ring 
was found at the scene of a 2002 
murder. 

Zoom virtual meeting 
interrupted with porn 

||y INDIANAPOLIS — A 
11* virtual meeting of the 
Indiana Election Commission 
on an online video platform was 
disrupted with pornographic 
imagery. 

Commission chairman Paul 
Okeson said the meeting was 
open to anyone to join. By law, 


meetings of government agencies 
must be accessible to the public. 
Okeson said the interruption on 
the Zoom video conferencing site 
was swiftly taken care of. 

An unidentified participant 
took over a single screen shared 
among commission members, 
state and county election officials 
and used it to display a video of a 
man performing a solitary sexual 
act. The video ran for about one 
minute before the manager of the 
commission’s online services re¬ 
moved it. 

“That was sufficiently disturb¬ 
ing,” Okeson said after the image 
was removed. 

Controlled burn morphs 
into out of control blaze 

it | MOBILE — Crews 
worked to put out a 
wildfire in Alabama that started 
as a controlled burn. 

The Alabama Forestry Com¬ 
mission said the fire began on 250 
acres of Alabama Power property 
in south Mobile County as part of 
the company’s plan to manage 


vegetation, WKRG-TV reported. 
The burn whipped out of control, 
however, and spread to an addi¬ 
tional 180 acres, authorities said. 

Firefighters said current con¬ 
ditions — especially the winds 
— make burning anything 
dangerous. 

“It doesn’t take much for a sin¬ 
gle ember to be lifted and trans¬ 
ported some place else,” Mobile 
Fire-Rescue spokesman Steven 
Millhouse told the television 
station. 

Thousands of traffic 
warrants suspended 

|yW LAS VEGAS —A court 
I* W in Nevada’s largest city 
has decided to suspend enforce¬ 
ment of more than a quarter of a 
million traffic cases until 60 days 
after the governor’s stay-at-home 
directive is lifted. 

The Las Vegas Justice Court 
made the announcement, say¬ 
ing the decision will affect about 
270,000 cases that involve traf¬ 
fic infractions. Officials cited 
the need to curb the spread of 
COVID-19. 

That means anyone who has 
a traffic warrant from the court 
isn’t at risk of being arrested for 
the time being. However, once 
the suspension period is over, of¬ 
ficials said those with outstand¬ 
ing traffic warrants will again be 
held accountable. 

From wire reports 
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‘Fuller House’ star invites call-ins to podcast 


By Christi Carras 

Los Angeles Times 

A little more than a month ago, comedian Bob 
Saget was gearing up to debut an hour of new ma¬ 
terial on his stand-up tour “to make people feel 
better during all of the anger that was going on in 
our country.” 

“And then it turned into this.” 

“This,” of course, being the public health crisis 
that has since shuttered live events worldwide in 
an effort to slow the spread of the coronavirus. 

“I was supposed to be on the road and pulled 
out at the last minute, the night before I was sup¬ 
posed to go to Vancouver, and canceled my Can¬ 
ada tour,” Saget said on the phone recently from 
his home in Los Angeles. “They were upset at 
first, but then the next day they closed Calgary, so 
... I couldn’t perform anywhere, and it would have 
been wrong. And it was just very, very strange.” 

Now more than ever, the “Fuller House” star 
is on a mission to make people feel better — just 
through a different, CDC-approved medium. 
Monday marks the premiere of his new Studio71 
podcast, “Bob Saget’s Here for You,” which in¬ 
vites fans to call in with any stories, comments, 
concerns and, yes, even “Full House” questions 
they may have. 

New episodes are set to launch every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday for the first two weeks, fol¬ 
lowed by a regular Monday/Thursday schedule. 

“I’ve always had a thing with people that I could 
talk to them like I know them already, and I’m in a 
place in my life where people feel like they know 
me already,” Saget told The Times. “It’s amazing 
what my takeaway is from it. It’s so rewarding.” 

And judging by their starstruck reactions 
— “This is crazy!” and “this is making my day,” 
they tell Saget when he calls them back — it’s safe 
to say the lucky callers are benefiting from the 
brief chats as well. 

Anyone is welcome to dial (562) 600-0343 and 
leave a message in Saget’s podcast mailbox for a 
callback. “Hey, it’s your friend Bob Saget here,” 
he says in his recorded greeting. And no topic is 
off limits. Well, almost. 


“If someone leaves a message and says, ‘I hate 
you,’ ‘You ruined my life,’ ‘You stole my wife’ or 
whatever—that would be destroyed,” Saget joked. 
“That would not be a person I would call.” 

The actor has already engaged in 
hours of conversation, answer¬ 
ing burning “Full House” 
queries, offering comedy 
advice, acting as a media¬ 
tor for quarantined couples 
and comforting those who 
have lost loved ones. 

True to Saget’s stream- 
of-consciousness style, 
each interaction is un 
scripted and sounds 
more like a catch-up 
between old friends. In 
between calls, Saget 
sprinkles in lewd 
comedy bits. 

“People are really 
communicating 
with me, and I’m 
doing the same,” 
he said. “They all 
have stuff to talk 
about. ... My au¬ 
dience goes from 
(ages) 15 to 90.” 

One caller who 
particularly stood 
out in Saget’s mem¬ 
ory was a nurse who 
has a child with au¬ 
tism and just “wanted 
to laugh.” The host was 
happy to be of service. 

“She had such a bravery 
in how she was approach¬ 
ing it all,” he recalled. “It 
was very, very touching. Be¬ 
cause she’s out there trying to 
save people’s lives. And... when 
she said, ‘You just made my day,’ 

... it was hard not to cry.” 


FACES 


Your friend, Bob Saget 


The podcast “Bob Saget’s Here for You” invites fans to call in to discuss almost anything. 

TNS 


Industry braces for a year without concerts 


By August Brown 

Los Angeles Times 

Just a few weeks ago, Pollstar projected 
that in its most pessimistic scenario for the 
post-COVID-19 concert industry, shows 
would resume in less than a year with indus¬ 
try losses around $9 billion. 

Now the live business is preparing for 
much worse. 

In a call with top department staffers on 
April 13, Los Angeles Mayor Eric Garcetti 
suggested that “large gatherings such as 
concerts and sporting events may not be ap¬ 
proved in the city for at least one year.” The 
next day, Gov. Gavin Newsom released a plan 
for eventually reopening California’s eco¬ 
nomic and social life that would likely push 
any large gatherings, including concerts and 
sporting events, back a year or more. 

Major promoters such as Live Nation have 
postponed or canceled all shows. AEG’s 
Coachella Valley Music and Arts Festival, 
still ostensibly on for October, is looking less 
certain by the day and could see 40% of ticket 
holders request refunds during a new 30-day 
window for fans to get their money back. 

Some studies suggest that social distanc¬ 


ing measures affecting gatherings like con¬ 
certs may need to be deployed into 2022. A 
vaccine for the novel coronavirus looks to be 
at least 12 to 18 months away. 

Like everyone else, shell-shocked music 
fans and the live industry are asking what it 
will take to ever get back to normal. 

Sadly, there’s much more pain and waiting 
to come, according to some leading epidemi¬ 
ologists and public health experts. 

“If 1% of the population has COVID-19 and 
half are asymptomatic, that’s 250 people in a 
stadium of 50,000, all touching chairs, eating 
food, talking and jumping and shouting. Is 
there is a better place for spreading disease?” 
asked bioethicist Dr. Ezekiel Emanuel, the 
director of the Healthcare Transformation 
Institute at the University of Pennsylvania 
and a former health care adviser to Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama. 

“Going back to those situations, for all of 
us who love concerts, it’s hard to see how to 
do that without a vaccine.” 

Every expert interviewed said large con¬ 
certs and festivals would be a terrible idea 
for the foreseeable future. 

“People could transmit the virus from 
a high-risk setting and bring it to a place 


where there may not be widespread disease, 
and vice versa,” said Dr. Krutika Kuppalli, 
Infectious Diseases physician and Biosecu¬ 
rity Fellow at the Johns Hopkins Center for 
Health Security. 

Even as other businesses like restaurants 
or retail slowly reemerge, and workers begin 
to restart the economy, the concert industry 
could take well over a year or more to look 
anything like what we’re used to. 

When shows hopefully resume in 2021, 
promoters will likely treat the disease like 
another security measure at the gates: tem¬ 
perature checks, mandatory face masks or 
even on-site COVID-19 testing are all poten¬ 
tial measures in the future. 

But as painful as it is now, fans should re¬ 
member that the music will, someday, start 
again. 

“I do think this will be an indelible moment 
in terms of how we interact with each other 
and our physical environment,” said Dr. Jef¬ 
frey Martin, a professor of epidemiology and 
biostatistics at UC San Francisco. 

“It’ll stick with people for a long time. It 
won’t have such major impact that we can 
never imagine concerts again, but maybe we 
won’t shake hands for 10 years.” 


Idris Elba, wife 
recovering, 
helping others 

Associated Press 

Even though they only had 
mild symptoms, Idris Elba says 
he and his wife had their lives 
“turned around” after contract¬ 
ing the coronavirus, calling the 
experience “definitely scary and 
unsettling and nervous.” 

“You know, everyone’s sort 
of feeling the way we have been 
feeling, but it has definitely been 
sort of just a complete upheaval,” 
he told The Associated Press. 

But the British actor feels 
that there are life lessons to be 
learned, and the pandemic serves 
as a reminder that “the world 
doesn’t tick on your time.” 

“I think that the world should 
take a week of quarantine every 
year just to remember this time. 
Remember each other. I really 
do,” he said. 

The British actor and his model 
wife, Sabrina Dhowre Elba, are 
beginning a push with the United 
Nations to lessen the impact of 
COVID-19 on farmers and food 
producers in rural areas. 

In their new roles as U.N. 
Goodwill Ambassadors, Elba and 
his wife have joined forces with 
the United Nations International 
Fund for Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment (IFAD) to launch the new 
$40 million fund. 

‘Outlander’ star Heughan 
speaks out about abuse 

“Outlander” star Sam Heu¬ 
ghan spoke out on social media 
about what he calls “six years of 
constant bullying, harassment, 
stalking and false narratives” 
about him. 

The 39-year-old Scottish actor 
said in a lengthy post on his In- 
stagram and Twitter accounts 
April 18 that he’s been subjected 
to a range of claims that he has 
misled and tried to extort fans for 
money. 

Heughan said the criticism has 
come to a head over his isolating 
in Hawaii during the coronavirus 
outbreak. He said he traveled to 
Hawaii before the situation grew 
serious. 

“I’m nervous to take 3-5 flights 
back to the UK, around 20 hours 
on several planes, exposing my¬ 
self to more danger, to be stuck in 
a city,” he said. “Upon the advice 
of everyone I trust, I decided to 
remain in a safe environment. It 
was a good decision.” 

The posts inspired the devoted 
fans of “Outlander” to start the 
hashtag #IStandWithSam, and 
he’s received hundreds of tweets 
of support. 

Other news 

■ Tony-nominated actor Nick 
Cordero has had his right leg 
amputated after suffering com¬ 
plications from the coronavirus, 
according to his wife. 

■ San Diego Comic-Con has 
been canceled due to coronavi- 
rus-related restrictions around 
large gatherings. Organizers say 
they are planning for the festival 
to return in July 2021. 
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By Michael C. Lu 

Special to The Washington Post 

I n a mere four months, the world has 
been brought to its knees by a previ¬ 
ously unknown virus. But COVID-19 
won’t be the last, or perhaps even the 
deadliest, pandemic. 

An estimated 650,000 to 840,000 un¬ 
known viral species capable of infecting 
humans lurk in wildlife. At the same time, 
population growth, urbanization, global¬ 
ization, climate change, the relentless 
destruction of wildlife habitats and the har¬ 
vesting of wild species have brought these 
viruses in closer contact with humans than 
ever before. 

Pandemics may become the new 
normal. 

But that doesn’t have to be. Pandem¬ 
ics are preventable, and the world can do 
three things to prevent them. 

First, we can create a global early warn¬ 
ing system. Much like systems for tsuna¬ 
mis and earthquakes, an early warning 
system could allow for early detection of 
and rapid response to an outbreak before 
it spreads. It would gather intelligence 
through a combination of zoonotic recon¬ 
naissance, artificial intelligence (AI) sur¬ 
veillance and outbreak investigation. 

Pandemics usually begin when a virus 
or other pathogen jumps from animals to 
people in what is called a zoonotic spill¬ 
over. The coronaviruses that caused severe 
acute respiratory syndrome (SARS), Mid¬ 
dle East respiratory syndrome (MERS) 
and now COVID-19 pandemics all jumped 
from bats to humans through an intermedi¬ 
ary animal host — civets in SARS, camels 
in MERS and a still unknown intermedi¬ 
ary in COVID-19. Routine reconnaissance 
for spillover between these sentinel ani¬ 
mals and the people in close contact with 


By Tyler Cowen 

Bloomberg Opinion 

O ver time Americans will become 
better at managing life under lock- 
down, in its varying degrees of se¬ 
verity. But almost all the ways it is 
made easier will require information tech¬ 
nology for their enforcement and manage¬ 
ability. This will bring increased attention 
to “the digital divide” — the fact that not 
all Americans have a smartphone or high¬ 
speed home internet connection. 

First, consider that there is a risk of 
second and third waves of the virus, and 
Americans likely will remain fearful for 
some while to come. One recent study 
suggested that COVID-19 might remain a 
force to worry about through 2024. That 
means some forms of physical distancing 
will persist, making Americans more de¬ 
pendent on information technology. 

Yet according to one estimate, 25 million 
Americans do not have high-speed internet 
access, and as many as 14 million have no 
internet access at all. As of 2019, about 81% 
of Americans have smartphones, though 
presumably not all of them have reliable 
internet service. 

Now consider two mostly distinct user 
groups, students and the elderly. For stu¬ 
dents, there will be more online classes, 
even if much face-to-face instruction also 
resumes. Schools will still wish to mini¬ 
mize the risk imposed on students, teach¬ 
ers and staff. It almost goes without saying 
that students need reliable internet con¬ 
nections to do the work for an online class. 

As for the elderly, most (and many of 
the rest of us as well) will prefer or even 
require grocery delivery for some time to 
come. Such service is much easier when 
you can order and pay online rather than 


them could provide early warning of an 
impending outbreak. 

Sleuthing for spillovers across the globe 
is futile unless you know where to look. 
AI can help. Using machine learning al¬ 
gorithms to sift through molecular, epi¬ 
demiologic, ecological and climate data, 
scientists have mapped out global geo¬ 
graphic hotspots most vulnerable to zoo¬ 
notic spillovers. 

AI can also help with early warning 
once an outbreak has occurred. The Glob¬ 
al Public Health Intelligence Network, an 
Al-based surveillance system started by 
Health Canada and the World Health Or¬ 
ganization, analyzes more than 20,000 on¬ 
line news reports in nine languages daily. 
It was credited with sending the first alerts 
for SARS and MERS. 

More recently, a private company, using 
Al-driven algorithms to scour news reports 
and airline ticketing data, issued an alert 
about the coronavirus outbreak in Wuhan, 
China, a week before the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention or WHO did. 

Big data alone would cause too many 
false alarms if not backed up by outbreak 
investigations on the ground. A global early 
warning system would require a cadre of 
well-trained epidemiologists who could be 
rapidly deployed to investigate and contain 
an outbreak. Programs conducting zoo¬ 
notic reconnaissance, AI surveillance and 
outbreak investigations already exist, but 
they need to be massively scaled up and in¬ 
tegrated into a comprehensive global early 
warning system. 

Second, we can prevent future pandem¬ 
ics by strengthening public health. Early 
warnings would be useless if local, nation¬ 
al and global public health systems cannot 
mount an effective response to an outbreak. 
Places in the world that have crushed the 
epidemic curve so far — such as Taiwan, 


by telephone, and even individuals with 
good internet connections are not always 
skilled at using every website or app that 
may be necessary. 

Now consider issues beyond specific 
user groups. The U.S. will almost certainly 
need to introduce a “track and trace” sys¬ 
tem, using information technology, prefer¬ 
ably with privacy safeguards. One version 
of this idea uses geolocation methods, 
which tracks where people are in physical 
space and sends individuals a text message 
if they come into close contact with others 
diagnosed with COVID-19. 

That technology requires partici¬ 
pants to have a smartphone. The federal 
government probably will not mandate 
smartphone usage, which would both be 
politically unpopular and difficult to en¬ 
force. Nonetheless, businesses are likely 
to turn to such schemes to increase work¬ 
place safety. But again, exactly who already 
owns or afford a smartphone? Some of the 
jobs with the closest physical contact, such 
as service jobs, employ relatively low-paid 
workers. 

Companies may well decide to help 
workers buy smartphones, perhaps with 
government subsidies too. But that would 
then make having a smartphone a job re¬ 
quirement, including in the retail and pub¬ 
lic sectors. This would create a new and 
in some ways more serious digital divide. 
Imagine you want to visit your local shop¬ 
ping mall. Its owners might require that 
you subscribe to one of the COVID-19 trac¬ 
ing apps. Or imagine not being able to get 
your driver’s license renewed without a 
smartphone certifying your health status. 

All of a sudden the U.S. will have a new 
segregation — between those who have 
smartphones and those who don’t. If you’re 
on the wrong side of that divide, many 


Singapore and South Korea — all have ro¬ 
bust public health systems that took early 
actions, set up a unified command, execut¬ 
ed a coordinated and science-based strat¬ 
egy, deployed massive technological and 
human resources, ramped up testing and 
contact tracing, and provided trustworthy 
and transparent information to the public. 

In contrast, testing remains inadequate 
throughout the United States, and chronic 
underfunding has left most state and local 
public health departments without a suf¬ 
ficient workforce to conduct mass contact 
tracing. Tragically, despite plenty of early 
warnings, the federal government was un¬ 
prepared, misguided and disorganized in 
its response, leaving the states to fend for 
themselves. COVID-19 exposes the vulner¬ 
abilities of public health systems through¬ 
out the U.S. and worldwide, which need to 
be fixed before the next pandemic. 

Third, we can prevent future pandem¬ 
ics at their source by minimizing the risk 
of spillovers. Protecting natural habitats 
from relentless human encroachment and 
creating buffer zones around protected 
areas are important long-term goals. More 
immediately, we can stop wildlife trade, not 
only by regulating, monitoring or shutting 
down live animal markets like the ones in 
Wuhan, but also by enforcing international 
law to combat illegal and unsustainable 
wildlife trade. The U.S. and China are re¬ 
sponsible for 60% of global imports and ex¬ 
ports of all wildlife, respectively; it’s time 
for our two nations to step up. 

Preventing future pandemics will re¬ 
quire an unprecedented level of global co¬ 
operation. The question is whether we can 
get our act together before the next pan¬ 
demic strikes. 


Michael C. Lu is dean of the School of Public 
Health at the University of California, Berkeley. 


places and services will be hard if not im¬ 
possible to reach. 

I have seen evidence of this happening 
in my life, though not in any profound way. 
Washington and many other U.S. cities 
have parking spots that require payment 
by app. I find them difficult to understand 
and operate, much preferring the tradition¬ 
al method: putting quarters into the slot. 

There are many proposals to reduce 
America’s digital divide, and they will 
undoubtedly be the subject of significant 
debate. Over the last month, millions of 
Americans have learned how critical a 
Zoom call can be, for example, for keep¬ 
ing in touch with loved ones or doing their 
jobs. But whichever concrete proposal you 
favor, keep in mind a sad reality: None of 
these proposals will achieve full “smart¬ 
phone coverage” anytime soon. Even with 
government mandates, America does not 
have a good history of achieving complete 
participation in anything, whether it be 
“Obamacare” or car insurance (about 13% 
don’t have it). 

There may well be policies that mean¬ 
ingfully increase the number of Americans 
with smartphones. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, there is likely to be even greater dis¬ 
crimination against those who don’t have 
them. It is plausible that the U.S. could end 
up with 10% or more of the population ex¬ 
iled from many key institutions of Ameri¬ 
can life — simply because they lack the 
right kind of technology. 

Don’t get me wrong; the digital divide 
deserves the additional attention soon to 
come its way. The trick will be ensuring 
that any proposed solutions don’t just trade 
one kind of divide for another. 


Bloomberg Opinion columnist Tyler Cowen is a pro¬ 
fessor of economics at George Mason University 
and writes for the blog Marginal Revolution. 


COVID-19 will make the digital divide even worse 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Tater 

5 iPhone download 
8 Sudan neighbor 

12 Docile 

13 Madrid Mrs. 

14 Old Italian money 

15 “NFL Live” 
channel 

16 God of the sea 
18 Suggested 

20 Garden spoilers 

21 Gents 

22 “Big” London 
attraction 

23“— were the 
days!” 

26 Wall art 

30 Little rascal 

31 Glacial 

32 Fawn’s 
mama 

33 Folks who 
put on airs 

36 Surgical dressing 

38 Away from SSW 

39 Low isle 

40 Texas cook¬ 
off dish 

43 Impersonated 
47 Stance 

49 Jason’s ship 

50 Shakespeare 
title starter 

51 Wet dirt 

52 Fish story 

53 Plane reservation 

54 Spanish gold 

55 Online 
auction site 


DOWN 

1 Dance move 

2 El —, Texas 

3 Diamond 
arbiters 

4 Casual pants 

5 Colorado 
ski resort 

6 Goad 

7 — de deux 

8 Attorney’s 
customer 

9 Conceal 

10 Former Yankee 
slugger, 

to fans 

11 Lairs 

17 Rams fans? 

19 Golf peg 

22 Lad 

23 Gratuity 

24 Med. plan 
option 


25 Chances, 
for short 

26 Mac rivals 

27 Sch. URL ender 

28 Cartoonist Chast 

29 Observe 
31 Rage 

34 Sign up 

35 Military group 

36 Ozone, for one 

37 Sailor’s assent 

39 Homebuyer’s 
option 

40 Tax prep pros 

41 Pit 

42 Madonna’s 
“La — Bonita” 

43 Serve beer 

44 Colorless 

45 Taj Mahal city 

46 Electronics 
giant 

48 “I think,” in a text 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


X L A D NLA SVWHY WE LZQ 
ZGNWVO YZVN GWQYZDI, W D A 
WE NLAQ XPFF WENAD OZI 


“HDNPF XA AQWNA ZSZPD.” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: MOVIE ABOUT 
WEREWOLVES WHO COME OUT AT NIGHT 
AND TOW AWAY EVERYBODY’S CARS: “THE 
HAULING.” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: S equals G 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Sports’ plans to return 

Most leagues gave aggressive and 
optimistic plans to start play within weeks, 
while fall sports said they plan to start on 
schedule. Key stakeholders confirmed, 
however, that they have less optimistic 
backup plans. Some of the options include, 
holding the basketball and hockey playoffs 
in September, kicking off college football in 
the spring of 2021 and voting to determine 
champions in some soccer leagues. 

Bull Riding: Professional Bull Riders 
returning to action next weekend with a 
“closed, made-for-TV event” in Oklahoma. 

College Football: Oklahoma athletic 
director Joe Castiglione says policymakers 
are looking at several models that include 
shortening the season or moving part or all 
of it to the spring. 

Horse Racing: Kentucky Derby has been 
rescheduled to Sept. 5. 

MLB: Plans include bringing all 30 teams 
to Arizona and playing through December, 
scheduling doubleheaders with seven-inning 
games and home run contests to settle 
games that would go into extra innings. 

NASCAR: A tentative schedule given to 
teams shows the season resuming May 24 
at the Coca-Cola 600, with midweek races 
and doubleheaders crammed in from June 
to August to complete the postponed events. 

NBA: Medical experts have said there 
almost certainly won’t be any basketball 
until at least June. The league is reportedly 
considering a number of scenarios, including 
shortening some playoff series and playing 
them in arenas with no fans. 

NFL: Contingency plans reportedly include 
playing a shortened season, or playing 
games in empty or half-full stadiums. 

NHL: Plans include going directly to 
playoffs when play resumes, and possibly 
playing at neutral sites. Teams have asked 
about arena availability through August. 

Olympics: Tokyo Games rescheduled to 
start July 23, 2021, though some organizers 
now saying there’s no guarantee COVID- 
19 will be controlled enough to hold the 
massive international event. 

PGA Tour: Plans on returning week 
of June 11 in Fort Worth, Texas, with 
tournament for no fans. Three of four 
majors have been rescheduled, starting 
with PGA in August. 

Soccer: English Premier League has 
optimistic plan in place to restart June 8. 
German Bundesliga plans to resume in 
May have been threatened by government 
ban on public gatherings through August. 
Scottish teams have been asked to vote on 
whether to cancel seasons, which means 
the champions would be the teams leading 
when play stopped. FIFA is facing challenges 
to extend seasons because many player 
contracts expire on June 30. 

Tennis: With circuits on hold until at 
least July, Serena Williams’ coach says he’s 
starting an independent league to play in 
front of no fans starting May 16. Wimbledon 
has been canceled and French Open has 
been moved to Sept. 20. 

— Associated Press 



Nam Y. Huh/AP 

Wrigley Field’s marquee displays Lakeview Pantry volunteer information in Chicago on April 16. With no games being 
played, recent headlines have centered around the path leagues and teams must navigate to return to competition. 


Laws of diminishing returns 


Sports leagues seek return to play but with no guarantees of normalcy 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

With no games being played, re¬ 
cent sports headlines have centered 
around hopes and dreams — namely, 
the uncharted path leagues and teams 
must navigate to return to competi¬ 
tion in the wake of the pandemic. 

Virtually all leagues talk publicly 
about their desire to return before 
summer. But behind closed doors, 
they are hatching different potential 
plans: all 30 baseball teams playing 
in Arizona; home run contests to de¬ 
cide tie games; the Stanley Cup being 
hoisted in an empty arena that neither 
team calls home; end-of-season soc¬ 
cer standings decided by vote; college 
football games in spring. 

Over the past week, The Associated 
Press spoke to more than two dozen 
policymakers, coaches and players 
across the globe to get their assess¬ 
ments of plans to return from the 
stoppages. The conclusion: While it’s 
critical to put optimistic restart sce¬ 
narios in place, there is no certainty 
any of these plans will work without 
buy-in from politicians and an OK 
from players and medical experts. 
Underpinning it all would have to be a 
drastic ramp-up in testing, a vaccine 
or treatment breakthrough, or some 
other solution. 

In short, the return of any sports, 
no matter how innovative the plan, 
will be risky and uncertain for the 
rest of this year and into 2021. 

“It’s not about 22 players walk¬ 
ing onto a pitch and throwing a ball 
out,” said FIFA Vice President Victor 
Montagliani. 

The organizers of the Olympics 
were among the last to postpone their 
event, then among the first to set a 
new date — exactly 52 weeks after 
the original July 24 cauldron lighting 
had been scheduled. The decision to 


reschedule for a date 15 months down 
the road came just before an unex¬ 
pected spike in virus cases hit Japan. 
The worry that followed underscored 
the many open questions about the 
arc of the outbreak. 

“I think everyone’s probably work¬ 
ing on multiple options. It’s ‘If this, 
then what?”’ said Tim Hinchey, the 
CEO of USA Swimming, the sport’s 
governing body in the United States. 

Virtually all the big-time team 
sports are coming up with scenarios 
to play games with no fans in the 
stands. 

The Washington Post reported that 
while the NFL is publicly committed 
to its usual kickoff date in September, 
it is looking into contingencies that in¬ 
clude shortening the season or play¬ 
ing in half-full or empty stadiums. 

College athletic directors have 
come up with a half-dozen or more 
scenarios for football season, includ¬ 
ing, according to Oklahoma’s Joe Cas¬ 
tiglione, a scenario in which part of 
the season would be played in spring. 
One theme gaining wide acceptance: 
If it’s not safe enough for students to 
return to school or attend games, then 
athletes shouldn’t be asked to return 
either. Without the millions of dollars 
from football, all college sports are in 
peril. 

NASCAR, which has been holding 
virtual races, has given teams a tenta¬ 
tive schedule under which the season 
would resume May 24 without fans. 

The NHL has drawn up plans that 
include resuming the season this 
summer, going directly to the play¬ 
offs and/or playing games in empty 
arenas in neutral-site cities. 

The PGA Tour announced a mid- 
June restart and meshed its schedule 
with the already reworked majors cal¬ 
endar. In a nod to the precariousness 
of it all, Andy Pazder, the tour’s chief 
officer of tournaments and competi¬ 


tion, said if events cannot be held in 
compliance with health regulations, 
then “we will not do anything.” 

That’s also where the NBA appears 
to be for now. The league that got in 
front of the coronavirus pandemic 
first, calling off games on March 11, 
is in a holding pattern. Most of the 
league’s conversations center on how 
to resume the season, not whether to 
cancel it. 

Major League Baseball is talking 
about bringing all 30 teams to Mari¬ 
copa County, Ariz., for a regular sea¬ 
son at spring training sites. 

Dr. Anthony Fauci, the infectious 
disease expert who has been calling 
for restraint in resuming any normal 
activities, offered a glimmer of hope 
when he suggested sports could con¬ 
ceivably return. He suggested no fans 
in arenas and constant testing for the 
players. 

“I’m going to go four or five months 
without seeing my kid when it’s born? 
I can tell you right now that’s not 
going to happen,” Ryan Zimmerman 
of the Nationals wrote. Zimmerman’s 
third child is due in June. 

Baseball could be a vastly differ¬ 
ent game if it returns in 2020. Some 
other ideas floated include wrapping 
up the season in December, schedul¬ 
ing a multitude of doubleheaders with 
seven-inning games and quickly de¬ 
ciding ties with home run derbies. 

Nobody’s quite sure what will hap¬ 
pen if, despite all the precautions, an 
outbreak hits a team. Could one posi¬ 
tive test eviscerate an entire season? 

Right now, Montagliani said, “the 
paramount skillset required from 
us is risk management and nothing 
else.” 

Reporting by AP Sports Writers Doug 
Ferguson, Jenna Fryer, Rob Flarris, Stephen 
Wade, Ronald Blum, Steve Douglas, Ben 
Walker, Dennis Passa, Stephen Whyno, Tim 
Reynolds, Brian Mahoney, Howard Fendrich, 
Rob Maaddi, Ralph D. Russo and Larry Lage. 
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College sports cuts 
may become catalyst 
for a paradigm shift 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

ollege sports programs are al¬ 
ready being cut and more are 
likely on the chopping block. 

The coronavirus pandemic has 
triggered fears of an economic meltdown 
on campuses around the country. The can¬ 
cellation of the NCAA men’s basketball 
tournament cost schools $375 million and 
more losses are expected, especially if 
football season is disrupted in the fall. 

In tough times, athletic administrators 
often drop sports programs to save money. 
In the past few weeks, Old Dominion said 
it will drop wrestling and Cincinnati will 
no longer have men’s soccer. Warnings of 
tough times ahead have come from all over 
college athletics, even some of the wealthi¬ 
est Power Five schools. 

“To say it’s not going to have any eco¬ 
nomic impact — that, I would say, would 
be grossly naive," said Oklahoma athletic 
director Joe Castiglione, who oversees a 
program that had $148 million in operat¬ 
ing revenue in 2017-18 and boasts of 20 
straight years of balanced budgets. 

“We’re just hoping to minimize it,” he 
said. 

Paving the way for more cuts to come, 
the commissioners of five Bowl Subdivi¬ 
sion conferences have asked the NCAA to 
waive over the next four years a slew of 
requirements for Division I membership, 
including the minimum number (16) of 
sports a school must sponsor. 

Some observers see the coming crisis 
as a chance for schools to consider radi¬ 
cal changes to how athletic departments 
are run or for new development paths to 
emerge for young athletes. 

“Budgets reflect our values,” said Arne 
Duncan, a former U.S. education secretary 
and now co-chair of the Knight Commis¬ 
sion on Intercollegiate Athletics. “I think 
we’ll see now whether in a time of cutbacks, 
what gets prioritized. Is it the interest of 
adults and unbelievably high salaries? Or 
is it the interest of student-athletes and 
preserving their chance to compete and to 
put academics first?” 

A. J. Maestas, founder of the sports ana¬ 
lytics consulting firm Navigate Research, 
said “a couple hundred” sports programs 
were cut during the last economic down¬ 
turn after the 2008 financial crisis. Most 
programs don’t break even and he expects 
more cuts this time, too. 

Nancy Zimpher, former chancellor of the 
State University of New York and a mem¬ 
ber of the Knight Commission, said cutting 
sports programs is shortsighted when col¬ 
leges could be facing a decrease in overall 
enrollment. 

David Ridpath, a former NCAA com¬ 
pliance director and professor of sports 
business at Ohio University, said he fears 
schools will use the economic crisis as an 
excuse to make program cuts they had al¬ 
ready been pondering. He also wonders 
if fewer opportunities for athletes in non¬ 
revenue college sports provides a catalyst 
to sever some of the ties between amateur 
athletics and higher education. 

In his book, “Alternative Models of 



Darron Cummings/AP 


NCAA headquarters in Indianapolis. 
College sports programs are already 
being cut and more are likely on the 
chopping block. 

Sports Development in America,” Ridpath 
makes the case that the U.S. should move 
toward a European-style academy system. 
Elite young athletes develop their games 
and receive an education, but the two are 
not tethered. 

“My argument has always been schools 
should not be a primary source of elite 
development,” Ridpath said. “We need to 
have other models for those elite athletes to 
be taken care of. So for me, it’s not throw¬ 
ing college athletics and high school ath¬ 
letics out the window. It’s reframing it and 
also making education-based sports more 
participatory.” 

Former Big 12 Commissioner Dan Bee¬ 
be’s idea is colleges athletics should be bro¬ 
ken into spectator sports (ones that make 
money) and participation sports (ones 
that don’t). Schools would provide athletic 
scholarships in spectator sports, but not in 
participation sports. 

Participation sports then would not be 
subject to NCAA scholarship limits, would 
not require highly paid, full-time coaches 
and would play regional opponents, keep¬ 
ing costs down. The scholarship piece of 
Beebe’s plan might seem extreme, but 
other parts are in line with what Mountain 
West Commissioner Craig Thompson and 
others are thinking. 

“Maybe an institution has sports spon¬ 
sored in five different conferences, if 
that makes sense because of geography 
and other things,” Thompson said. “What 
we’re trying to do is throw everything at 
the wall and it might not be a one-size fits 
all for even the 12 institutions in the Moun¬ 
tain West.” 

Beebe said he hears from athletic direc¬ 
tors running programs with successful 
football and basketball teams who wonder 
if funding so many other sports that often 
lose money makes sense. 

“And the question they have is: There’s 
so much pressure for me to put so much 
resources into these sports to continue to 
sustain this level that it really makes me 
question why I’m spending half a million 
dollars or maybe a million dollars on a golf 
program or a tennis program,” Beebe said. 
“And that was before this crisis.” 




Terry Renna/AP 

William Byron won his second consecutive NASCAR virtual race Sunday by holding off 
Timmy Hill, the driver who moved him out of the way to win an earlier iRacing event. 


Bryon repeats iRacing 
win minus controversy 


By Jenna Fryer 

Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Nobody did any¬ 
thing to get fired or lose a sponsor in this 
week’s edition of NASCAR virtual racing. 

William Byron won his second con¬ 
secutive NASCAR virtual race on Sunday 
by holding off Timmy Hill — the driver 
who moved him out of the way to win an 
earlier iRacing event — in a race low on 
dramatics. 

Matt DiBenedetto was parked after 
twice crashing at virtual Richmond Race¬ 
way with Ryan Preece, the second incident 
clearly intentional. It triggered a Twitter 
spat between the two, with DiBenedetto 
demanding Preece’s address to go to his 
house to fight and Preece replying he’d 
give it to him if DiBenedetto showed up in 
the giraffe costume he wore while compet¬ 
ing Sunday. 

Jimmie Johnson manually disconnected 
his simulator rather than wait out late-race 
repairs, and Kevin Harvick ate his lunch 


from the seat of his rig as he was in a 20- 
minute hold for repairs. 

But that was about it in terms of contro¬ 
versy on a day NASCAR desperately need¬ 
ed a drama-free event. 

Kyle Larson was fired this week for using 
a racial slur during a non-NASCAR sanc¬ 
tioned iRacing event last Sunday night, 
and drivers and fans are showing signs of 
losing some of the excitement that initially 
engulfed this virtual racing league. 

Byron, 22 and in his third Cup season 
driving for Hendrick Motorsports, is an 
avid iRacer who learned to drive a stock 
car through the platform. 

“I wasn’t in a racing family growing up 
and obviously this was my avenue to cut 
my teeth,” Byron said. “I’m very thankful 
for what it has done for me. Driving the 24 
car in real life for Hendrick Motorsports is 
a dream and I was really just a kid on here 
that was excited, a NASCAR face in a chan¬ 
nel when I was racing against them. Now I 
am racing against them in real life.”. 


Japan scientist pessimistic 
Olympics will occur in 2021 


By Stephen Wade 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — A Japanese professor of in¬ 
fectious disease says he is “very pessimis¬ 
tic” the postponed Tokyo Olympics can 
open in 15 months. 

“To be honest with you, I don’t think the 
Olympics is likely to be held next year,” 
Kentaro Iwata, a professor of infectious 
disease at Kobe University, said Monday 
speaking in English on a teleconference. 
“Holding the Olympics needs two condi¬ 
tions; one, controlling COVID-19 in Japan, 
and controlling COVID-19 everywhere.” 

Toshiro Muto, the CEO of the Tokyo or¬ 
ganizing committee, expressed his own 
reservations 10 days ago. Since then, the 
organizing committee and the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee have said there 
is no “Plan B” other than working for the 
Olympics to open on July 23, 2021. 

“I am very pessimistic about holding the 
Olympic Games next summer unless you 


hold the Olympic Games in a totally differ¬ 
ent structure such as no audience, or a very 
limited participation,” Iwata said, speaking 
at a forum arranged by the Foreign Corre¬ 
spondents’ Club of Japan in Tokyo. 

“You have to invite so many athletes 
from many, many places, which is not very 
compatible with this COVID-19 infection 
that is causing a pandemic. Japan might 
be able to control this disease by next sum¬ 
mer. And I wish we could. But I don’t think 
that will happen everywhere on earth.” 

Japan was spared during the initial stage 
of the coronavirus outbreak. But cases are 
now spiking, particularly in Tokyo and 
other large cities. 

Devi Sridhar, professor of Global Health 
at the University of Edinburgh, told the 
BBC that the Olympics may hinge on find¬ 
ing a vaccine. 

“If we do get a vaccine within the next 
year, then actually I think that (Olympics) 
is realistic,” she said. 
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UCLA running back Joshua Kelley runs a drill at the NFL scouting combine in Indianapolis in March. Kelley was looking forward to 
visiting various NFL teams, facilities and coaches before the global coronavirus outbreak changed the predraft process. 


From video chats to home 
workouts, draft prospects 
finding way amid outbreak 

By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

UCLA running back Joshua Kelley was 
looking forward to visiting various NFL 
teams, checking out their facilities and 
meeting coaches before the COVID-19 
pandemic changed the predraft process. 

“I think that would’ve been really dope 
because I’ve been a fan of the NFL for so 
long and to get a chance to actually be in a 
facility and see what goes on would’ve been 
really cool,” Kelley said. 

Instead, because the NFL on March 13 
barred all in-person predraft visits, Kel¬ 
ley and other prospects had to do “virtual” 
visits with teams. Their conversations with 
coaching staffs took place on video confer¬ 
encing technology such as Skype, Zoom 
and FaceTime. 

On the positive side, the absence of visits 
gave players more time to work out. 

“You take calls from coaches and then 
you have the rest of the day to train,” Kelley 
said. “You’re not flying on a plane. You’re 
not in hotels. It’s an extremely different 
process right now.” 

Of course, training schedules had to be 
drastically altered because players can’t 
go to gyms or use their school’s facilities. 
Kelley’s agent, Molly McManimie, said she 
had to scramble to find 50-pound dumb¬ 
bells for her client to use at home. 

“You get super creative,” McManimie 
said. “That’s where your grit and deter¬ 
mination comes in. Bottom line is, this is a 
good example of how you’re going to face 
adversity. There’s going to be things in your 
career that aren’t perfect. But if you want it 
bad enough, you’ll make it work.” 

Some players have more access to equip¬ 
ment. Others have less. Space at home can 
often be an issue. 

“What we’ve been able to do is create 
a couple of different programs and send 
them directly,” said Brent Callaway, pro 
sports director at Exos in Dallas. 

Going outside has been the biggest chal¬ 
lenge for players. 


“Athletes who are trying to go to local 
high school fields are being told that they 
can’t go out in that field or have someone 
come up and run them off that field,” Calla¬ 
way said. “If there’s a place nearby, they’ve 
tried it, whether it’s a local park where 
they’ve shown up and found it locked up. 
We’ve heard of guys literally working out 
in fields. Some of them are working out 
in their homes or in their yards or in the 
street, running in the street.” 

Boston College running back A. J. Dillon 
said he misses the weight room and work¬ 
ing with trainers in person. He’s doing sit- 
ups and push-ups at home and running. 

“This is my only draft, so this is my nor¬ 
mal,” Dillon said. “I’m making the most of 
it, everybody is. Obviously the biggest dif¬ 
ference is the visits, the team meetings. 
I’ve done a bunch on Zoom.” 

Tulane wide receiver Darnell Mooney 
said he runs four miles a day with his dog 
and works out at home. He goes outside to 
do positional drills. 

“It’s not a big thing for me because I’m al¬ 


ways in the house,” said Mooney, who ran a 
4.38-second, 40-yard dash at the combine. 

While this crop of prospects doesn’t 
know what a typical predraft process looks 
like, teams have had to make many adjust¬ 
ments from their normal routine. New York 
Giants general manager Dave Gettleman 
said the ability to chat with players on video 
is “pretty beneficial” because “you can see 
the guys.” 

“I’m a city kid and a big believer in body 
language and all this and that,” Gettleman 
said. “It’s not great, it’s not perfect, it’s OK. 
For me, what we miss is watching them in¬ 
teract, watching them in your facility. By 
not having pro days, you also miss that per¬ 
sonal contact. Watching guys among their 
peers and how they operate, how they’re 
received. That tells a lot when you just 
watch a kid in those circumstances. 

“Obviously, when we would go to work¬ 
outs, a lot of times the night before, our 
coach and scout that would be at the pro day 
would take one, two or three of the players 
out to dinner and have some conversation 


that way. We have the visual touchpoint, 
but we’re really missing out on the person¬ 
al touchpoint, when you can smell or feel a 
guy.” 

Agents are helping players post videos 
on social media because they missed out on 
pro days. It’s especially important for pros¬ 
pects who weren’t invited to the combine. 

Isiah Perkins, a cornerback from Univer¬ 
sity of New Hampshire, posted a “virtual” 
pro day. He ran a 4.47 40 and had impres¬ 
sive numbers overall. 

“I wish I could have run those times in 
front of the scouts,” he said. 

Kelley ran a 4.49 40 at the combine, but 
still posted a video doing drills last week. 

“It shows he’s still working, he’s staying 
in good shape,” McManimie said. 

Agent Andre Odom said “communication 
is paramount” during this unique predraft 
period. 

“One of the things we’ve done is stay in 
direct contact with teams, making sure we 
help to streamline the virtual process as 
best as possible,” Odom said. 


Risks: Medical concerns loom large for teams when spending draft capital 


CAUTIONARY TALE 


Five years ago the then-St. Louis Rams drafted Missouri receiver Bud 
Sasser in the sixth round, then cut him five weeks later following a failed 
physical. Sasser had a preexisting heart condition that prevented him from 
playing. Despite catching 77 passes for 1,003 yards and 12 touchdowns in 
2014, Sasser was not invited to the combine or any all-star game. So NFL 
teams couldn’t put him through the rigorous physical testing that combine 
participants undergo. His condition went undetected. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

at vitals that teams consider as 
important as anything they see 
on tape. 

“Not having that kind of sucks,” 
Hammond said. “There’s really 
no way to get that done on Face- 
Time or Zoom, either.” 

Hammond has four years of 
highlights from his days with the 
Gators. He caught 87 passes for 
1,138 yards and six touchdowns, 
most of those numbers the last 
two seasons under coach Dan 
Mullen. He was a team captain in 
2019 and only missed one game 
(in 2017) because of injury. His 
older brother, Frankie, also spent 
two years in the league. 

It should be enough, but Josh 
Hammond knows it’s not. Teams 
want to poke and prod prospects 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

before spending draft capital 

— and sometimes millions more 

— on them. 

“If a player was at the combine 
and they were a late-round guy, 
it’s not an issue,” Jacksonville 
Jaguars general manager Dave 
Caldwell said. “The biggest issue 
that I think we face is the medi¬ 
cal portion of these guys that 


were not at the combine and hav¬ 
ing to draft a player that you are 
not 100% sure of the medical. 

“It is one thing to draft a player 
and not have an accurate 40 time 
or short shuttle time, but to have 
a player come in and then all of 
a sudden you realize he has a 
medical issue that disqualifies 
him after you draft him, that is 


an issue.” 

Other notable players who 
didn’t get combine invites or pro 
days: Illinois defensive end Olu- 
wole Betiku; Louisiana offensive 
lineman Kevin Dotson; LSU 
defensive lineman Breiden Fe- 
hoko; North Texas quarterback 
Mason Fine; Memphis defensive 
end Bryce Huff; Utah quarter¬ 
back Tyler Huntley; Memphis 
tight end Joey Magnifico; Texas 
offensive lineman Zach Shackel¬ 
ford; and Temple receiver Isaiah 
Wright. 

A little more than a dozen col¬ 
lege programs held pro days be¬ 
fore the NFL barred all in-person, 
predraft visits, effectively cancel¬ 
ing pro days and prospects’ visits 
to team headquarters. Auburn, 
Clemson, Oklahoma, Oregon and 
Wisconsin were the most promi¬ 


nent programs that got pro days 
in. 

Like Hammond and hundreds 
of others, Indiana receiver Nick 
Westbrook was forced to find 
ways to train on his own to stay 
in shape while sending videos to 
teams. 

“It’s kind of like the first game 
of the season and you’re build¬ 
ing up and everything’s building 
up for this moment,” Westbrook 
said. “And for it not to be there, 
it’s kind of tough to handle, espe¬ 
cially for a guy like me who didn’t 
get a combine invite. So I had a lot 
to prove.” 

About 70 players drafted in 
2019 did not attend the combine, 
but most of them visited NFL 
teams. The travel ban could re¬ 
duce that number significantly. 
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Prospects, teams left without face time 


Injured players, those 
with checkered pasts 
most hurt by shutdown 

By Eric Olson 

Associated Press 

The NFL’s shutdown because of the 
coronavirus pandemic is denying teams 
the opportunity to get face time with draft 
prospects who have been injured, have 
checkered pasts or are under the radar. 

Those players are at risk of being select¬ 
ed lower in the draft than they would be in 
a normal year. 

“That’s definitely a factor for some of 
these guys,” Baltimore Ravens general 
manager Eric DeCosta said. “It’s really 

I * This is 
such a 
strange 
draft.' 

Gil Brandt 

former Dallas 
Cowboys player 
personnel director 


get a pro day or private workout. 

And those who had off-field issues won’t 
be able to polish their images during in- 
person interviews that are more in-depth 
than meetings at the combine. 

The NFL on March 13 barred all in- 
person pre-draft visits, effectively cancel¬ 
ing pro days and prospects’ visits to team 
headquarters. Only a handful of pro days 
had been held. 

Prospects and their agents have got¬ 
ten creative, sending teams videotapes of 
workouts. Zoom or Skype has been the me¬ 
dium for interview, and teams have worked 
with college athletic training staffs to pro¬ 
cure as much detailed medical information 
as possible. 

“This is such a strange draft,” said NFL. 
com analyst and former Dallas Cowboys 
player personnel director Gil Brandt, a 
Pro Football Hall of Famer. “Where you 
used to be able to accumulate numbers to 
predict success or failure, there’s a limited 
amount of those numbers available. There 
are some good players in the draft who all 
look alike, and that’s where the more infor¬ 
mation you get, the better off you are as far 
as picking one over another.” 

Some players who could have been well- 
served with more personal contact with 
teams: 


been up to the indi¬ 
vidual teams, and the 
agents and the players 
to find a way to get us 
all of the information 
that we require.” 

Those who per¬ 
formed poorly at the 
scouting combine in 
February won’t get 
another opportunity. 
Those who skipped 
drills at the combine 
because of injury or 
other reasons won’t 


QB Tua Tagovailoa, 

Alabama 

I If not for the grue- 

■ some hip injury he 

suffered Nov. 16, Ta- 
H govailoa would be the 
first or second over¬ 
all pick. Now there’s 
debate whether he 
Oregon’s Justin 
Herbert will be the 
second quarterback 
taken after LSU’s Joe 
Tagovailoa Burrow. 

“He’s a left-handed 
Drew Brees,“ Brandt 
said, “so I don’t think you have to worry 
about his ability. You have to worry about 
him medically.” 



Thomas Graning/AP 


The NFL’s shutdown because of the coronavirus pandemic is denying teams the opportunity to get face time with draft prospects 
who have been injured, have checkered pasts or are under the radar. Surgery for a groin injury kept California safety Ashtyn Davis 
— seen tackling Mississippi quarterback Matt Corral (2) in September — out of the Senior Bowl and from drills at the combine. 


Medical reports were upbeat at the com¬ 
bine. Though it’s been suggested he’ll need 
to sit out the 2020 season to get back to full 
strength, agent Leigh Steinberg says: “His 
health is just fine. There’s two doctors that 
have seen him, Dr. Lyle Cain (Alabama’s 
orthopedic surgeon), and Dr. Chip Routt, 
who performed the surgery. Both have 
said that he is healthy and he’ll be lively 
and ready to go for training camp and the 
likelihood of recurrence is very low.” 

But he also has had two ankle injuries 
and played through a broken finger and 
knee injury. It would have helped for him 
to get in front of team doctors. 

No one will see him work out in person, 
either, though his prodigious on-field pro¬ 
duction speaks for itself. Alabama’s March 
24 pro day was canceled, and he had to 
call off an April 9 workout he planned for 
scouts. 


S Ashtyn Davis, 

California 

Surgery for a groin 
injury kept Davis out 
of the Senior Bowl and 
from drills at the com¬ 
bine. He went through 
medical checks in 
Indianapolis and 
planned to flash his 
speed at Cal’s pro day 
on March 20 and in 
private workouts. The 
cancellations cost the Davis 

Pac-12 hurdle cham¬ 
pion a chance to chal¬ 
lenge Javelin Guidry’s 4.29-second 40, the 
fastest by a defensive back at the combine. 



TE C.J. O’Grady, 

Arkansas 

O’Grady comes 
with baggage, and 
he didn’t distinguish 
himself at the com¬ 
bine. Then he chose 
to not participate in 
a pro day March 11. 
He set the Arkan¬ 
sas career record for 
touchdowns by a tight 
end and meets the 
eye test. But he has a 
drunken-driving ar¬ 
rest and was suspend¬ 
ed three times before he was dismissed in 
early November. He’s unable to personally 
show teams he’s cleaned up his act, though 
he did say at the combine his dismissal 
stemmed from his immaturity. 



O’Grady 


WR Tee Higgins, 
Clemson 

Higgins’ 6-foot-4 I 
frame and superb 
hands stand out in a 
deep pool of wide re¬ 
ceivers. Speed is the 
question, and a pri¬ 
vate workout might 
have helped. He sat 
out drills at the com¬ 
bine, saying he hurt 
his groin two or three I 
weeks earlier, and he 
said he aggravated 
the injury while run¬ 
ning a 4.54 40 at his March 12 pro day. 



Higgins 


OL Kevin Dotson, 
Louisiana-Lafayette 

The first-team All- 
American wasn’t in¬ 
vited to the combine 
and had his April 1 
pro day canceled. 
The 6-4, 321-pound 
guard has pure, raw 
power and a high ceil¬ 
ing. Even though he 
got a long look from 
scouts at the East- 
West Shrine Game, 
he surely would have 
benefited from a pro 

day and team visits. 



Dotson 


WR Laviska Shenault, 
Colorado 

Shenault had sur¬ 
gery to repair a core 
muscle injury a few 
days after he ran a 
4.58 40 at the com¬ 
bine, and he wasn’t 
able to do drills at 
Colorado’s pro day 
March 11. He’s also 
had shoulder and 
I toe injuries, so there 
are durability ques¬ 
tions. The versatile 
playmaker looked 
like a first-round pick after his breakout 
season in 2018. His health, coupled with 
his production falling off last year, might 
keep him on the board longer than he 
expected. 
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risks? 

NFL prospects without 
formal medical exams 
in difficult situation 

By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

GAINESVILLE, Fla. 

F lorida receiver Josh Hammond 
was “a little shocked” he didn’t get 
an invite to the NFL combine. 

He was just as surprised not to 
be asked to the Senior Bowl. 
Hammond settled for a spot in the East-West 
Shrine Game, figuring any NFL team that 
missed him at the second-tier all-star game 
would get another shot at Florida’s pro day in 
late March. He also was banking on one-on- 
one visits with teams, a chance to really put 
his character and football IQ on display for 
general managers, coaches and scouts. 

But once the coronavirus pandemic wiped 
out most pro days and all predraft visits, Ham¬ 
mond found himself in a tough spot — with 
plenty of company. He is one of hundreds of 
pro prospects who haven’t had formal medi¬ 
cal checks before the NFL Draft, a vital look 
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